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PURGING THE POLICE FORCE 

Y THE unanimous action of the police com- 
mission this week the incubus so long at- 
taching to the police department is removed and 
with the dismissal of Captain Charles E. Dixon 
from the force Chief Galloway is free to put into 
effect the reform plans that the sinister presence 
of Dixon had made impossible to introduce. From 
the day Dixon was bulletined as the acting chief, 
The Graphic inveighed against his detrimental in- 
fluence in the department and urged his dismissal 
for cause. Unfortunately, he had placed a news- 
paper proprietor under obligations to him, for 
services rendered in the Broadhead trial, whose 
silence regarding Dixon's peccadillos was a nega- 
tive factor in the retention of the police captain. 

It would be ludicrous, were it not for the seri- 
ous possibilities involved, to reflect that when 
former Chief Dishman’s resignation was demanded, 
Mayor Alexander's choice for his successor was 
this same decapitated Dixon. It is only fair to 
assume that his honor was entirely misled, as ta 
Dixon's character and efficiency, by the attitude 
of the Express, and perhaps, too, he was not un- 
mindful of the services rendered in exposing Cap- 
tian Broadhead, of the motives for which he took 
no account. Pending Galloway’s appointment, 
Dixon was made acting chief, a stain on the ad- 
ministration that will not down. 

With the purging of the department of Dixon, 
it is possible for Chief Galloway to demonstrate 
his efficiency without hindrance. Discipline, that 
has been a factor long foreign to the central sta- 
tion, is now within reason. Favoritism, that curse 
of the force, can now be eradicated, and appoint- 
ments and promotions made on merit. The spec- 
tacle of patrolmen standing about with furtive 
looks, not daring to tell the truth, not able to de- 
cide which is the real power in the department, is 
at last happily averted. The “purity squad”’— 
that coterie of cheap spies—may be disbanded or 
so changed that it shall no longer be a reproach, 











by its unpardonable actions, to the municipality. 

Congratulations to the police commission on its 
firmness. Despite the effort of the Express to 
shield the culprit, or at least minify his offenses, 
the décisicn was unanimous that Captain Dixon 
had outlived his usefulness as a member of the 
police force. ‘There is rumor that the disgraced 
officer will attempt by court proceedings to have 
the verdict set aside. That procedure has been 
tried before and found ineffectual. Jf he 1s wise, 
he will take his medicine and retire quietly. There 
might be other evidence forthcoming in a court 
of record that would still further confound him and 
his advocates. It is a fitting hour for remorseful 
meditation for the deposed captain. 
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NEWSPAPER VOTE FOR GOVERNOR 
ESTRING to get a more nearly accurate line 
on the. newspaper support accorded the sev- 
eral candidates for governor now before the pub- 
lic, asking its support at the August primaries, 
The Graphic sent out 500 postals, with return 
cards, to the daily and weekly newspapers in the 
state, requesting an expression on first and second 
choice in regard to the gubernatorial aspirants. 
Thus far 204 answers have been delivered, or near- 
ly fifty per cent of the total. It is an interesting 
revelation, and The Graphic presents the results 
just as they have been received, nothing extenu- 
ated and naught set down in malice. The count to 
date is as follows: 
First Second 
Choiee. Choice. 
Johnson, Hiram W 90 7 
Anderson, Alden 36 4] 
Cut, Chas. F. oD 34 
Stanton, P. A. 33 30 


Bell, Theo. i 10 
Fillerv, Nat. 3 5 


id 


Analysis of the vote shows that Johnson's sup- 
port is confined to no one section of the state. 
In Southern California twenty-five papers are in- 
dorsing his candidacy, with the remainder in the 
central and northern part of the state. Chester 
Rowell, editor of the I'resno Republican, adds 
that his second choice is “any Republican who 
will put the railroad political bureau out of power 
This,” he says, “is a matter of issues, not of men. 
So far there is no sttch second candidate so de- 
claring himself.” Edgar IF. Howe, editor of the 
Imperial Standard, after declaring for Johnson, 
names Calvin as his second choice, “on the theory 
that if the railroad is to select the governor it 
should select one whose railroad connection 1s 
official.” Of the ten newspapers voting for Theo- 
dore Bell for second choice, seven support John- 
son primarily. 

Anderson gets four votes in Southern Califor- 
nia, the other thirty-two coming from north of the 
Tehachapi. Many of Anderson’s supporters favor 
Stanton for second choice, although the division 
for Curry is about even. Several bitter expressions 
of partisan dislike for Johnson are betrayed by 
the Anderson newspapers. 

Curry gets sixteen of his thirty-five ballots in 
Southern California, and of these eight declare for 
Stanton for second choice, with four more for 
Stanton in the north. Of the remainder, the ma- 
jority vote goes to Anderson for second choice. 

Stanton's thirty-three responses come wholly 
from this side of the Tehachapi. His advocates 
divide their second choice almost evenly between 
Curry and Anderson, with Johnson getting the 
residue. 

Bell’s seven votes are from the north, as are 
Ellery’s three. J. Stitt Wilson has the honor of 
polling one vote, whose second choice is John- 
son. It is an educational unfolding. The big 
centers in the north are for Anderson, with Curry 
running close in the smaller settlements. John- 
son’s strength is diversified, and many papers of 
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influence are found supporting him vigorously. In 
Southern California, as shown, he has an excel- 
lent newspaper following, which, if it can carry 
its readers, should give him about thirty-five per 
cent of the southern vote, with Stanton forty per 
cent, Curry twenty per cent, and Anderson the 
remainder. 

All this clearly demonstrates that Johnson is a 
certain winner at the August primaries, unless the 
opposition concentrates cu Stanton. We say Stan- 
ton because he is shown to be the strongest fac- 
tor in the field polling the heavy Republican vote. 
Curry and Anderson should split even in the north 
and-Curry will get about five to one in the south, 
as against Anderson. . lf the results, as the postal 
vote indicates, denote any other conclusion, we 
should not hesitate to express it. But the dem- 
onstration here made should carry conviction to 
every student of politics in the state. 


WHY THE BOND MARKET LAGS 

ITH the desire to maintain active work on 

the aqueduct, every taxpayer in sympathy 
with the undertaking is en rapport. Having gone 
in so deep, it would be utter folly to sit by with 
twiddling thumbs and see the enterprise go to 
decay. That the option sale of the bonds to a 
syndicate was an egregious mistake we urged at 
the time it was made, pointing out the crisis that 
might be entailed and which the city now faces. 
So long as the bond market was buoyant, there 
was no fear of the option lapsing. With the fail- 
ure of investors to reinvest their interest earnings 
and dividend money in municipal securities men- 
ace Iirked. 

We have contended, and enforced our argument 
with indisputable figures, that the country 1s go- 
ing daft on automobile buying, which form of ex- 
travagance is highly discouraging to the bond 
market, since it removes so many former invest- 
ors from the field. Said a bond.salesman to the 
New York Evening Post, recently: 


It’s getting worse all the time. I was in Newark 
yesterday, and the cashier of a bank, to whom I 
have sold a lot of stuff in the past, just laughed 
at me. “Bonds,” said he, “what have we to do with 
bonds? See that man just gone out? Well, he 
borrowed money on his life insurance policy, and is 
going around the corner to buy a car.” Another 
bond man added: “That’s nothing. A client of ours 
came in with a city bond of large denomination and 
asked us to split it up and sell $2,000 of it at once. 
He wanted to take the money with him. We said 
it would be very difficult to realize the cash while 
he waited, but he would have it, and we asked him 
why such haste. He was going off on a motor 
trip, he said, and he needed new tires and a lot of 
things. He got the money.” 


If there are $270,000,000 invested in automobiles 
in two states—New York and California—as we 
have shown, whose joint annual upkeep is $o0,- 
000,000, how much more is similarly invested in 
the other forty-four states? A goodly part of 
this vast sum formerly went into bonds, without a 
question, and that it is not so invested now, it 
seems to us, explains what ails the bond market. 
Not only ts the country not so placing its surplus 
funds, but as indicated by the above excerpt, 
bonds are being disposed of to go into automo- 
biles. Moreover, the loan expansion, particularly 
by the railroads, for improvements, the farming 
land speculation craze and the “higher stand&rd 
of living,’ have combined to make a hole in the 
working capital of the nation. No wonder the 
New York syndicate is standing on its alleged 
rights and refusing to take aqueduct bonds in ex- 
cess of its optional requirements. 

still, the work must continue, and in this 
emergency the local banks have agreed to do their 
share in bridging the hiatus. But even their wil- 
lingness may avail nothing, since the syndicate in- 
sists it has fulfilled all its obligations until Decem- 
ber, the aqueduct work having forestalled stipu- 
lated payments until that time. The best the city 
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can do is to hold the bonds in escrow, until the 
syndicate is compelled to act. Meanwhile, the 
funds advanced can be used in the furtherance 
of the aqueduct work. If the syndicate fails to 
exercise 1ts option and permits the present sub- 
scribers to take the bonds, all accrued interest will 
go to the local purchasers. In case the New 
Yorkers stand by their tentative contract, the 
deferred interest will be paid to the local buyers 
up to the time of the transference of the bonds 
to the easterners. Meanwhile, the prompt action 
of the banks has avoided the necessity of yielding 
to the further terms of the syndicate, which are 
not especailly alluring. 





OYSTER BAY AS A MECCA 

THERS than Senator La Follette seem to 

regard Colonel Roosevelt as the “greatest 
living American,” judging by the stream of vis- 
itors to Oyster Bay to pay devoir fo the former 
president. In fact, the home of the colonel ap- 
pears to be a sort of Mecca for politicians of 
both the organization and insurgent breed, all 
of whom are anxious to gain the support of the 
returned traveler, or, at least, wrest from him a 
quasi-indorsement. Which elicits from the 
Springfield Republican the query, “Is every one 
who visits Oyster Bay to be counted a good Re- 
publican and entitled to the support of the or- 
Maiizailonc. 

Apparently, there is a line to be drawn, for 
from our own state recently journeyed the chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Lincoln- 
Roosevelt League, Mr. Marshall Stimson, whose 
chief object was to get comfort from the colonel 
in behalf of the league’s candidate for governor, 
Mr. Hiram Johnson: Nor does it appear that 
the pilgrimage was fruitless of resuits, for accom- 
panying Mr. Stimson was Mr. Gifford Pinchot. 
who, it is announced, will vary his public ad- 
dresses in California in support of “Billy” Kent’s 
candidacy for congress against Duncan McKin- 
lay, by putting in a few licks for Mr. Johnson. 
This, of course, will please the insurgents in the 
state mightily, but how about the “regulars” here 
and abroad? 

We have a direct statement from the colonel 
that he is playing no favorites. On national is- 
sues he is quoted as saying: “J want to see both 
regulars and insurgents, party men and inde- 
pendents. J want to see Democrats as well as 
Republicans.” “But you do not want to see Dem- 
ocrats win?” he was asked. “Not if the Republi- 
cans do the right thing,” was the reply. 

Evidently, Oyster Bay is having an influx of 
all kinds of politicians, although we have not de- 
tected many Democrats among the callers. But 
of insurgents and regulars there have been a 
plenty, with the proportion. of each”pretty fairly 
divided. We are wondering how the colonel can 
find it in hts heart to send succor to the Johnson 
wing when Speaker Stanton, for whom he ex- 
pressed the highest regard, at the time of the 
anti-Japanese Sacramento episode, also is a can- 
didate for governor, on a platform that is worthy 
of confidence and indorsement. 

Perhaps Mr. Pinchot is not to be regarded as 
the actual mouthpiece of the mentor of Oyster 
Bay. Perhaps Mr. Stanton’s firmness and splen- 
did work at a crucial period are not wholly forgot- 
ten by the former president, whose fervid tele- 
gram of appreciation is still remembered. At any 
rate, Gifford Pinchot is not Theodore Roosevelt, 
and whatever he may say in support of Mr. 
Johnson’s candidacy must be taken at its face 
value, and in no sense is to be regarded as in- 
spired. Oyster Bay, however, will remain in the 
limelight from now on until after next election 
and then some. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE SCORES HEAVILY 
ASSAGE of the woman’s suffrage bill on 
second reading in the British house of com- 

mons, Tuesday, marks an epoch in the persistent 
warfare waged by the determined women on the 
other side of the Atlantic for what is their un- 
doubted right. By the decisive vote of 299 to go 
the bill was approved, providing for granting the 
parliamentary franchise to women having prop- 
erty qualifications, and who already exercise the 
franchise in municipal elections. Of course, there 
is a wide margin remaining between second read- 
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ing and final passage, but the large majority .re- 
corded and the serious attitude of the opposition 
denote a phase of the principle never before at- 
tained. 

Tuesday’s speeches and balloting indicate that 
the militant sisters of Great Britain have taken 
accurate measure of their menfolk and are on 
the right track to ultimate success. That the pro- 
ceedings of the Jast two years have not retarded 
the fight for political recognition has been abun- 
dantly proved. The Pankhurst following, natural- 
ly, is jubilant over the outcome, but it is still too 
early to begin crowing. With a reference of the 
bill to.a committee of the whole, the house of 
commons shunts action for another year. Mean- 
while, the game of education and coercion will go 
on with unabated zeal, in all probability. 

Certainly, women suffragists on both sides of 
the Atlantic have ample cause to feel encouraged 
by reason of last Tuesday’s action by parliament. 
Airy persiflage and caustic wit, which heretofore 
have been the weapons employed by the antis in 
debate, have given way to earnest discussion on 
a high plane, and in place of perfunctory remarks 
by half-hearted pleaders pledged to the cause, 
we find brilliant oratory on both sides, in which 
the foremost debaters in the house of commons 
participated. It was a battle royal with the 
verdict on the side of justice and equality. That 
the decison presages a complete victory when the 
bill comes up for final passage we cannot doubt. 

Criticize as we may the methods of the suffrag- 
ettes, whose indefensible acts irritate and dis- 
please the judicious beyond expression, there is 
yet a feeling of admiration for their gallant per- 
sistency in the face of what appeared to be over- 
whelming odds. Apparently, they knew their op- 
position better than we did, and the triumph of 
their cause Tuesday cannot be regarded as other 
than an indorsement of their methods. So be it. 
A country that would seat a woman on the throne 
of Great Britain and keep her there for many 
decades, the most powerful sovereign in the world, 
is exhibiting supreme inconsistency in withhold- 
ing from her sex the elective franchise. Whether 
the United States, as a whole, shall do belated 
justice to its women before or after England has 
yielded is of no great consequence to the prin- 
ciple. The inexorable march of progression is 
bound to give wonien their rights in due time. 
We may delay, but we cannot wholly avert the 
final acknowledgment of woman's political as well 
as intellectual equality. 














CAUSE OF AVIATION HARD HIT 
er LATE, fatal accidents to aviators have fol- 

lowed with deplorable swiftness. For several 
days -in succession, recently, the cable dispatches 
have apprised the public of fatalities to man birds, 
whose names are more or less familiar by reason 
of the prominence of the flyers in the past at 
various exhibitions in this country and abroad. 
Just as they appeared to have surmounted all dif- 
ficulties and proved their ability to contend suc- 
cessfully with the laws of gravitation, an unde- 
tected weakness was developed in the man-made 
machinery to which they entrusted their lives and 
their entire structure collapsing they paid a fear- 
ful penalty. 

It seems to be agreed that Captain Rolls, the 
english aviator, lost his life Tuesday at Bourne- 
mouth through his own disregard of the capa- 
bilities of the aeroplane he was operating. His 
rapid descent from a great height, with the engine 
at high pressure, put too great a strain on the ma- 
chine, when he tried to check its motion, with the 
result that the wires broke and the tangled wreck 
bore him to the ground a broken and misshapen 
mass. Neither Paulhan nor Curtiss would have 
been guilty of the error of judgment that cost 
Captain Rolls his life. 

But by far the most appalling accident was that 
which overtook the well-known Oscar Erbslohe, 
wiliner of the international balloon race in this 
country in 1907. Falling through space from a 
height of one thousand feet, the accomplished 
aeronaut and four companions were dashed to 
their death in a field near Opladen in Rhenish 
Prussia, Wednesday, due to the bursting of the 
benzine tank. The fragments tore to shreds the 
rubber envelope directly above it, which caused 
the bow to collapse. The details of their fearful 
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death are necessarily meager. One report says the 
hands of all five. men were tightly clutched, as 
though they had held desperately to the car as it 
shot downward. Their shoes were torn from their 
feet. 

Other fatalities previously recorded, together 
with the unfortunate accident that befell the big 
Zeppelin I]. passenger car, give a setback to the 
cause of aviation that will take time and courage 
to overcome. Beautiful as the biplane appears 
when in motion, with the operator sitting appar- 
ently unconcerned at the wheel, he is in constant 
danger from erratic wind puffs that may disturb 
his equilibrium and send him to eternity in a trice. 
As a commercial project, aviation has still many 
meters to go before the absolute safety of the 
dirigible balloon, the Zeppelin airship, or the bi- 
plane has been demonstrated. Meanwhile, the 
pioneers are sacrificing their lives at so rapid a 
pace that the sport is bound to suffer discourage- 
ment. In view of the recent mishaps, the an- 
nounced intention of Walter Wellman, the Wash- 
ington correspondent, to cross the Atlantic next 
month in the dirigible balloon America, built for 
the Wellman polar expedition, savors of folly. 
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After all the newspaper space that was accorded 
to the Duke of Abruzzi and Miss Katherine El- 
kins, in months gone by, the beautiful daughter 
of the senator has decided to marry her early 
playmate, William F. Hitt, second son of the 
late Congressman Hitt, one time assistant sec- 
retary of state under Blaine. “Billy” has been in 
love with the fair Katherine since boyhood, and 
his long devotion, now about to be rewarded, 
again proves the verity of the adage that “all 
things come to him who waits.” 


Walter Wellman’s craving for a balloon voy- 
age will be appeased only by a thorough test of 
the experience of sailing the air. Instead of seek- 
ing the north pole, which, meanwhile, Dr. Cook 
or was it Peary? has found, he announces that he 
will attempt this fall to cross the Atlantic ocean 
in the dirigible balloon America, which was built 
for the projected polar expedition. This plan, 
however, was conceived prior to the foundering 
of the Zeppelin airship and before news of the 
fearful fate of the five aeronauts in Rhenish Prus- 
Sia was received. We may have a P. 8. from 
Walter before the America’s schedule time to sail 
arrives. 


Students of Shakespeare everywhere owe 2 
lasting debt of gratitude to William Rolfe, whose 
great edition of Shakespeare, consisting of forty 
volumes, established him as one of the most not- 
able of the group of Shakespearean editors. Dr. 
Rolfe’s zealous endeavors came to a close last 
week, when, at the age of 83, his life work ended. 
His equally famous collaborator in this same 
field, Dr. Furnivall, passed away almost at the 
same time, within a few days of Dr. Rolfe. Both 
have done much to clarify and restore the garbled 
works that passed for those of the famous bard. 


Receipt of expression from nearly fifty per 
cent of the newspapers in their choice for gov- 
ernor corroborates our previous assertion that 
Hon. Phil A. Stanton has more than sixty papers 
enlisted in his support. Thirty-three have re- 
sponded to our invitation with only one-half the 
voting strength heard from. In regard to the 
showing for Johnson, it must be remembered that 
hundreds of Republicans, who are in sympathy 
with the Lincoln-Roosevelt movement, are out- 
spoken for Stanton for governor, which will have 
a tendency materially to reduce Johnson's total in 
Southern California, as compared with the re- 
mainder of the ticket. We repeat that Stanton 
is the logical survivor of those opposing the Lin- 
coln-Roosevelt candidate. 


Frank H. Short, who has been named as one 
of the delegates from California to the national 
conservation congress, 1s not a believer in the 
theories of Gifford Pinchot. Mr. Short, who is 
well known in Los Angeles, made that fact ap- 
parent in an address delivered by him before the 
Chamber of Commerce last February at the an- 
nua! dinner. ‘The orator on the other side of the 
subject was Dr. George C. Pardee. The [fatter, 
by the way, 1s not a delegate to the St. Paul gath- 
ering, although he is among the most ardent anti- 
Ballinger conservation advocates in the country. 
Dr. Pardee was with Mr. Pinchot when the Bal- 
linger feud broke out, nearly a year ago. The 
two were guests of Senator Frank P. Flint at 
San Clemente Island at the time. 
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T WAS Mrs. Fiske’s advent here in “Becky 

Sharp” that suggested a harking back to 

Thackeray for intellectual diversion, and in his 
“Essays on English Humorists” I found much 
renewed enjoyment last week. This week my 
browsings in the Old Book Shop led me to a 
rare edition of Samuel IJreland’s illustrated work 
on Hogarth, containing brilliant impressions of 
plates made from the famous artist’s pictures, 
drawings and scarce prints in the possession of 
the author of this interesting volume. As sup- 
plementary reading to Thackeray’s delightful es- 
say on the creator of the “Rake’s Progress,” this 
discursive work by Ireland is decidedly illuminat- 
ing, and [ count myself fortunate in having un- 
covered its charms. Ireland was one of Ho- 
garth’s earliest admirers, and after the painter's 
death he purchased from Mrs. Hogarth valuable 
additions to the examples he already possessed of 
her late husband’s work. A portrait of Hogarth, 
facing the first page of the book, which, by the 
way, was published in 1794 and is in excellent 
preservation, is from an original picture painted 
by himself. Mrs. Hogarth thought it a faithful 
likeness, and several of the painter’s close friends 
added similar testimony. The round, clean-shaven, 
chubby face is framed in one of the monstrous 
curling wigs, affected by the gentry and profes- 
sional people of the early eighteenth century; a 
long white stock is displayed, appearing above 
the high-cut coat-waistcoat; a broad nose sur- 
mounts thick and rather sensuous lips, and a pair 
of keen eyes regard you quizzically, as if taking 
your measure for a cartoon. 

ak * * 

In his series of essays on “William Hogarth, 
Painter, Engraver and Philosopher,” George An- 
gustus Sala pays tribute to Ireland by stating 
that among commentators on Hogarth, Ireland 1s 
the best, and in 1866 he did not hesitate to borrow 
freely from this work ] have before me, which 
saw light nearly three-quarters of a century pre 
vious. tJreland not only was a collector but an 
author to boot, as his descriptive articles on 
Holland, and Brabant, and of the ptcturesque 
beauties of the Rivers Thames and Midway at- 
test. He has arranged the numerous plates re- 
produced in the order of their origin, as nearly 
as could be ascertained. The earliest is Hogarth’s 
own shop card, dated April 21, 1720, at which 
time the young artist was 23 years old. At this 
initial period of his career Hogarth was earning 
a living by engraving ornaments in silver, shop 
bills for mechanies or inferior plates for booksell- 
ers. The execution shows ability and decided 
originality, and the allegorical designs presage 
that quickened imagination, which was to place 
the painter in a class of his own in one branch of 
the profession. Specimens of portraits in India 
ink, drawn at this same time, betray marked in- 
dividuality. One is of Joseph Addison, who was 
wont to dine at bButton’s coffee house, a resort 
mtich affected by Hogarth. The learned and fa- 
cetious Dr. Arbuthnot, also a frequentor of But- 
tons, is sketched in this same medium. It was of 
this celebrated physician, who brought Queen 
Ann through a dangerous illness, that John Gay, 
the poet, in one of his elegant pastorals, wrote: 


Full soon by bonfire and by bell 

We learnt our liege was passing well. 

A skillful leech (so God him speed) 

They say had wrought this blessed deed. 

This leech, Arbuthnot, was yclept, 

Who many a night not once had slept, 

But watched our gracious sovereign still, 

For who could rest when she was ill. 

x ok x 
Tt was in 1726 that Hlogarth was engaged in his 

incomparable production, the illustration of But- 
ler’s Hudibras, in which work the artist dis- 
played a talent for satire no whit inferior to that 
shown by Butler himself. Of the heroine in Gay’s 
“Beggar's Opera,” Miss Lavina Fenton (Polly). 
Treland tells that Hogarth painted a_ three- 
quarters portrait of her, the original of which 
came into his possession, showing her to have 
been exceedingly beautiful. Poor Polly! She 
succumbed to the advances of the Duke of Bol. 
ton at the end of her first season, and for twenty- 
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five years thereafter lived with her titled lover. 
Upon the death of the duchess (mirabile dictu!) 
Polly was legally espoused as her successor, and 
survived the duke six years, having lived long and 
happily with the duke, honored for her “modesty, 
charity and piety.” Dying in 1760, she was buried 
at Greenwich. A portrait in oi] of Hogarth’'s 
father-in-law, Sir James Thornhill, is reproduced. 
Of this painter Sala says he was a “worthy, some- 
what pompous, but industrious magnifico of the 
moment, a Covent Garden Caravaggio and cross 
between Raphael Mings and the groom-porter.” 
It was Hogarth’s clever series of drawings, illus- 
trating the “Harlot’s Progress,” that won over 
Sir James to his son-in-law, who had made a 
runaway match with his daughter, Jane. 
* 2K od 

There were prize fighters in Hogarth's day, but 
with the sword, not the fist. One of the plates 
Jreland gives shows an etching of James Figg, an 
accomplished swordsman, in the squared ring, 
about to measure a bout with an adversary. Figg 
was in the zenith of his glory, and in the “Rake’s 
Progress” he is painted as one of the characters 
assisting in giving the rake his finishing educa- 
tion. Pope, the Twickenham bard, was the sub- 
ject Of more than ones loecartins satiric draw- 
ings. Harry Fielding also was a subject he loved 
to paint. “Joe Miller,” the comedian, reputed to 
be the author of a jest hook, but who, in fact, 
could neither read nor write, was a friend of Ho- 
garth, and the latter made for the aetor an orig- 
inal design to advertise a benefit performance for 
him. Muller, says Ireland, got married solely to 
have a person about him who could read him his 
lines. “Ele diecmir 1735, at the age ot S54, aun was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Clement’s parish. 

k * Ok 

It was Hogarth’s friend, Fielding, in his preface 
to Joseph Andrews, who observed that “what car- 
icature 1s 1n painting, burlesque is in writing; and 
in the same manner the comic writer and painter 
COlrelatemoncdenegutcr. shielded: “he wile 
should call the ingenious Hogarth a burlesque 
painter, would, in my opinion, do him very little 
honor.” <A capital sketch of Garrick,:-in the 
“Farmer’s Return,” is shown, which is said to 
have been a faithful likeness of the celebrated 
actot, who Wwds aewauun itaend of the artist, <Al- 
together, upward of three score tilustrations ap- 
pear im this rare collection, all in perfect condi- 
tion and printed on a fine quality of paper. Ho- 
garth died in 1764, aged 67, and was survived by 
his widow many years. It was from Mrs. Ho- 
garth that the collector obtained much informa- 
tion pertaining to her husband's pictures and the 
caricatures he drew, which first-hand knowledge 
conspires to give great value to the text accom- 
panying the plates. It was David Garrick, it will 
be recalled, who wrote the lines inscribed on the 
monument erected to Hogarth’s memory in Chis- 
wick churchyard. “Great painter of mankind,” 
apostrophizes the actor-poet. That seems to be a 
correct estimate. Save 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


AYOR M'CARTHY was one of the first, if, 
M indeed, not the first, officials throughout 
the country to take a firm stand against 


the prize fight moving pictures. His veto has 
been commended almost universally, although, of 
course, his enemies claim that his action was in- 
spired by political motive or by “sour grapes.” 
The mayor certainly put forth every efforf to 
keep the Aght in San Francisco, but it is reason- 
able as well as decently charitable to assume that 
Mr. McCarthy realizes that moving picture re- 
productions of the fight would be a greater injury 
to public morals than the actual event itself. Al! 
the same, I doubt if the Reno films would be so 
demoralizing as much of the sentimental, tawdry 
and vulgar rubbish which forms the stock in trade 
of the nickelodeons. The influence which this 
now most popular form of entertainment is wield- 
ing upon impressionable minds is incalculable, 
and the exercise of a wise censorship is impera- 
tive. Educators are beginning to recognize the 
power of the moving picture upon the young. It 
may not be long before the invention is regarded 
as 1mportant an accessory in the school room as 
the blackboard, and the first preacher who puts 
a moving picture behind his pulpit will have to 
enlarge his church. 
k ok x 

San Francisco has begun a vigorous crusade 
against the gambling dens and bunco establish- 
ments. The law is being enforced with much 
more rigor than it ever was under Mayor Tay- 
lor’s so-called good government regime, when the 
police force was demoralized by the superior 
powers vested in Detective Burns and his corps 
of spies and the energies of the district attorney’s 


_ office were concentrated on a privately engineered 











prosecution. District Attorney Fickert and his 
deputies are personally conducting the raids upon 
the gambling joints, and already have made some 
effective hauls. There seems to be a general and 
thoroughly sincere disposition to clean up the 
city. By the time the National Educational Asso- 
ciation comes here next year, the visitors will 
wonder what warrant there ever was for the repu- 
tation which its enemies and some of its own 
muckrakers have tried to give it. 
* Ok 
Local politicians insist on figuring the recent 
election in Los Angeles of two councilmen in 
their estimates of the gubernatorial situation. 
The result has clouded still! more deeply their 
views of Stanton’s chances. They regard the elec- 
tion of Stewart and Whiffen as a demonstration 
of the Lincoln-Roosevelt League's strength and 
vainly imagine that a proportionate vote will go 
to Hitam Johnsonweeiieiseprobably for this, rea- 
son——if it can be dignified by such a term—that 
many of the wise ones still regard Stanton as a 
hopeless outsider in the race. Frank Daroux, 
whose sagacity 1n politics is supposed to equal his 
judgment on the race track, was asked this week 
to “make a book” on the chances of the candi- 
dates for the governorship. He wrote a slate as 
follows: 3 to 2 against Johnson; 3 to 2 against 
Curry; 5 to 1 against Anderson; 25 to I against 
Stanton and 100 to I against Ellery. Mr. Daroux 
can be found at the St. Francis Hotel. Here is an 
excellent opportunity for Stanton supporters to 
Pet Lich qiicr, 
x * x 
Edwin A. Meserve, who aspires to the mantle 
of Senator Frank Flint, has been here this week, 
looking over the situation. Mr. Meserve was ac- 
companied by Henry C. Lichtenberger, a tower of 
strength in the ranks of the Native Sons. As 
between the Hon. John D. Works and Mr. Me- 
serve, there would be little question for the aver- 
age voter hereabouts. He knows enough about 
Judge Works to vote against him, but he knows 
nothing about Mr. Meserve, and he does not relish 
the idea of a United States senator from Califor- 
nia of whom he knows nothing. It looks as if 
the direct primary vote on the senatorship is des- 
tined to be farcical. Even if the Lincoln-Roose- 
velt Leaguers should control the next legislature, 
which appears improbable, it is doubtful if Judge 
Works would be elected. Nine men out of ten 
up here will tell you that the next senator will be 
either Flint or Gillett. 
* Ok Ok 
Constance Skinner, who in days gone by used 
to “do dramatics’—I know no better term—for 
the Times and the Examiner, has realized her 
ambition. Miss Skinner has produced a play, and 
an ambitious biblical drama at that. “David” was 
given a beautiful presentation in the forest thea- 
ter at Carmel-by-the-Sea last Saturday night. The 
critics proved themselves to be cannibals, for they 
savagely rended, limb from limb, one of their own 
order. Miss Skinner’s “dramaturgy” is scored as 
monstrous, ridiculous and impossible. The lines 
that the dramatist lifted bodily from the Psalms 
are tolerated, but the interlineations are said to 
have a paralyzing effect. Nevertheless, Miss 
Skinner has been congratulated warmly by her 
friends in the Carmelite cult. Garnet Holme, also 
formerly of Los Angeles, was responsible for the 
Stage management, and the most acrid of the 
critics give him high praise for the beauty of the 
tableaux in the most picturesque surroundings. 
* ok OR 
“Robert J. Burdette, a preacher of Pasadena, is 
at the Palace.’ With this terse “personal” the 
Call dismissed the subject of Dr. Burdette’s re- 
turn from the Orient. Such is fame? More truly 
such is the unabashed ignorance on the part of a 
big newspaper concerning a humorist of national 


fame. | a og ieee 
San Francisco, July 12, 1970. 


Judge Works’ Slim Chance 


In the event that the coming session gives con- 
trol of the two houses in Sacramento to the Lin- 
coln-Roosevelt following, John D. Works will 
have an exceedingly hard time to land in the 
Washington seat at present filled by Frank P. 
jint. This in spite of the fact that there may 
be Works instructions next month in the Au- 
gust primary. In several Southern California dis- 
tricts I hear from a trusty source that, if neces- 
sary, at the right time orders will be sent from 
Lincoln-Roosevelt headquarters in Los Angeles 
declaring that in no circumstances must the toga 
be conceded to Judge Works. In fact, so notori- 
ous has this story become in certain circles that 
I am surprised the message has not been referred 
to publicly by the senatorial aspirant. So that 
while Judge Works probably will decline to retire 
from the contest, he has small chance to land the 
prize, 
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ROUND THE WORLD WTH ROB ROSS 


[Robert E. Ross, son of the distinguished Judge Erskiue 
M. Ross of the United States circuit conrt, a graceful writer 
and author of many charming stories and poems, is touring the 
world with a view to gaining impressions for a book of travel 
sketches. His refreshingly original observations are appearing 
exclusively in The Graphic by special arrangement with this 
talented Los Angelan.—LEditor. ] 

X.—Dartmoor and Plymouth 

REEMAN and I planned it over the breakfast 
F adic The Times of that morning contained 

an article on the delights of trout fishing, and 
its seductive references to moorland burns, sing- 
ing over the boulders, and forming still pools be- 
low, where the brown trout sport, decided us. 

We searched the columns of the Field and from 
a long list of streams therein mentioned, all said 
to be teeming with trout, we selected the Dart 
as a likely river. However, at the last moment 
Freeman's plans went agliey, so I rode down to 
Dartmoor alone, and stayed at a little moorland 
inn called Iwo Bridges. 

li a country has any natural charm at all, June 
is likely to clothe it to its best advantage, and 
June in Devon is very fair. The eye is rested by 
a succession of helds so green as to seem unreal 
—fields divided by gray, lichen-covered stone 
hedges, and lines of full-foliaged beech trees. Lit- 
tle rivers are everywhere, their courses inarked by 
alder and cottonwood trees. 

Dartmoor itself for the greater part 1s bleak 
and barren enough—a succession of low, rolling 
hills, or “tors,” as they are called, with compara- 
tively level moorland between. The “tors” are 
crowned by huge masses of stratified rocks—the 
result of centuries of erosion—piled to form walls 
and arches and keystones, in such a manner as to 
suggest that the hand of some prehistoric giant 
had arranged them. 

Little bits of woodland here and there relieve 
what might else be rather monotonous scenery. 
Wild ponies run in droves over the moor-—shagey 
little fellows, not much larger than Shetlands— 
and herds of sheep and red cattle graze on the 
ample grass. 

Winding like a silver ribbon through the moor- 
land runs the river Dart. tlardly larger than a 
rill atest, but rapidly increasing am volume, unti! 
below Dartmeet, where it receives the waters of 
tHe Jgast Dart,at has leconie a mir little river, 
singing im Jouder tone, and even ventuning a 
ininor roar over some of its cataracts. 

Saimon and peal and trout abound in its clear, 
peat-stained waters, and its banks are gay with 
blue-bells, and, where the alders lend their shade, 
wild violets peep from the grass, and cuckoos 
cal! from the branches. 

This is a tale of fishing, but a strictly accurate 
tale. I did take some trout, and those of fair 
size, but very few. I’d rather not say just how 
many. A day’s enjoyment on a trout stream is 
not to be measured by the number of fish creeled. 

I got to know the Dartmoor trout very well, but 
never very intimately. There was one old chap— 
a cannibal, probably—that was monarch ofa dark, 
shady run near the inn. He used to wave his fins 
to me every morning on my way down stream, 
and on my return in the evening I almost fancied 
a fishy smile at the lightness of my creel. 

Every known method of angling compatible 
with sportsmanship I tried on that trout. I de- 
scended to bait early in the game, and sent him 
angleworms and gentles, fern-web and _ field- 
beetles, young frogs and minnows, but he was 
adamant in his refusal. I teased him with every 
fly I had ever seen or heard of, and flashed before 
his eyes spinners that would take half the trout 
in the San Gabriel—all to no purpose. 

That trout will never be taken fairly; nothing 
short of dynamite or “tickling” will prevent him 
from dining comfortably om his many-times-great- 


Praitid children for years to come. 
* Ok OK 





But just as there are thorns on American 
Beauties, and a flaw in every emerald, so the 
river Dart, With all its allurements of pastoral 
beauty and the song of its waters, shelters on its 
banks the most unfriendly red bulls I’ve ever met. 

I had a discussion with a great Devon bullenc 
day—the dispute arose over a matter of right of 
way—and having gauged the strength of the bull 
and the depth of the water, I took to the river. 

x OK OK 

The inn of Two Bridges will long linger in my 
memory, because of the geniality of its host, the 
flavor of its strawberries, and the excellence of 
the port which its cellar affords. 

The walls of the smoking room of the inn are 
adorned by trophies of the chase—spoil of the 
moor and river. In the glass case on the wall is 
a brown trout, of perhaps four pounds. I asked 


Tom Trinaman, the son of my host, how it was 


taken. on 
“On a fly, of course,” said Tom. 


tle told me 
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the name of the fly—it was a March Brown, | be- 
heve. But there was a twinkle in Tom’s eye. 

One meht, after 2 2¢eqd dintier, Tom and, | 
were enjoying some of his father’s port. Tom 
grew reminiscent. “Tom, how did you take that 
fish?’ again | asked. Tom looked about the cosy 
bar to assure himself that none of the constabu- 
lary was present. 





* ok * 
“There was a young clergyman here once,” said 
Tom, “who was a very keen fisherman. He told 


me one day when he came in from the stream that 
he had broken a cast on a monster trout. He 
tried for the fish on several successive days alter 
that without success, and he looked so down- 
hearted about it that [ told him if he would go 
with me in the evening we would take the trout. 

He agreed, and showed me the fish, and pointed 
out to me the shelving rock under which it ran 
when frightened. We scared the fish, and it 
sought its usual refuge. Then {I rolled up mv 
sleeves, Jay prone on the bank, and reached 
slowly down until J felt my fingers to be under 
the fish. Then | tickled him gently until one hand 
was under his gills and the other near his tail, 
and suddenly tightening my fingers, | threw him 
outomthe bank. That is the truth.” 

And it was the truth. So successful is trout 
“tickling, as itis called, that its practice is) for- 
bidden by statute. 

* ok 

Curlew and lapwing are plentiful on the moor— 
the latter supplying the “plover’s eggs” that are 
a favorite “hors d’oeuvre” in the restaurants of 
London and Paris. 

Dartmoor folk speak a dialect that ts almost 
unintelligible. They roll their r’s and slur their 
words in a remarkable manner. 

Princeton prison is a cold, forbidding-looking 
pile of gray stone buildings. Here were impris- 
oned in the year 1812 two thousand American 
prisoners of war, and eight thousand Irench- 
mien, 

Today. there are twelve hundred convicts there, 
who work on the moors in smal] details, with 
armed guards to direct them. ‘They break stone, 
repair the roads, and cultivate the prison trtick 
gardens. 

iden Phillpotts in his novels—particularly “The 
arm of the Dagger” and “The American Pris- 
oner’—gives one a good idea of Dartmoor as it 
used to be, and as it is today, for it can’t have 
changed much. There is nothing to change. 

Dartmoor farmers attribute a Druidieal @rigin 
to the rock formations that crown the “tors.” Be 
that as it may, there are traces of ancient habita- 
tions on the moor—circular stone walls here and 
there, and old implements. These things are relics 
of the ancient Britons, certainly—-perhaps of the 
Druids. 

x ok Ok 

T left Dartmoor a few days ago and came to 
Plymouth. Through the courtesy of Commander 
Christian, an officer of the royal navy, whom I 
had the good fortune to meet at Two Bridges, I 
have been able to visit the large government 
dockyards here, and the naval barracks, and have 
visited many of the battleships and cruisers in 
port 

Commander Christian took me over the training 


ships, through the gunnery school, and over the. 


cruiser “Indefatigable,”’ now nearly completed— 
a huge, high-speed vessel, mounting eight twelve- 
inch rifles. 

Everything connected with naval matters here 
is done with a thoroughness and excellence and 
attention to detail that 1s truly marvelous. 

The United States training squadron, consist- 
ing of three battleships, with several hundred An- 
napolis cadets on board, arrived in this port yes- 
terday. 

Tomorrow morning |] hope to sail for Ireland, 
where, I am told, the Killarney trout are not 
nearly so shy as those of Dartmoor. It is said 
that one can almost coax them out of the water 
with a bit o' blarney. Sayonara, 

ROGT. E. ROSS: 


Plymouth, June 2a1o to: 





Postal Savings Banks Not Needed Here 

There has been but little local interest evinced 
in the proposed new postal savings banks which 
will be available to the community as soon as the 
details are worked out at Washington. Los An- 
geles bankers have good reason to believe that 
the new law will not greatly attractethe average 
savings bank depositors, except, perhaps, the 
more ignorant foreigner, of which class of citizens 
Los Angeles has but a limited number. The inter- 
est rate allowed by government is so much lower 
than the private banks of sterling reputation pay 
that it is hardly likely to prove a strong lure in 
drawing patrons from the established savings 
institutions. 











GENUINE SPIRIT FORM PHOTOGRAPHY 


verse criticism has been directed and I must 

admit a certain amount of skepticism in re- 
gard to this moot question. But this week my 
doubts have been subjected to a severe jolt, since 
a visual demonstration of the phenomenon has 
startled me into humble belief, or at least into 
tacit acceptance of what I have heretofore re- 
garded as a trick of the camera. Here are the 
facts that have conspired to my weakening: 

Miss Esther Mary Smalpage, a cultured woman 
of this city, having marked literary attainments 


and possessed of undoubted psychic powers; 
visited a local photograph gallery two weeks age 
for the purpose of having her picture taken. She 


Th. SPIRIT photography, so-called, much ad- 








MISS SMALPAGE AND THE SPIRIT FORM 


did not know the photographer; both sitter and 
operator were entire strangers, each to the other. 
Two plates were used. In the second pose Miss 
»smalpage merely moved her head slightly. When 
she called for the proofs the photographer reluc- 
tantly showed them; one was perfect, but on the 
other appeared two faces, a spirit face hovering 
above that of Miss Smalpage, while upon the 
forehead of the latter could be seen a miniature 
cypress tree. 
* oe x 

How did this unsolicited face get into focus? 
The photographer has no sympathy with spirit 
pictures. He demurred at finishing the one re- 
produced here, and asks that his name be with- 
held—it might hurt his business, he avers. He 
certainly was not in collusion with Miss Smal- 
page, if his sitter by any ts suspected of chican- 
ery, which J, for one, stoutly deny. Here is the 
strange sequel: The spirit face is that of Miss 
Olive Stapylton Bree, of Hamilton, Victoria. 
Australia, a cousin of Miss Smalpage, and whom 
she has cherished from childhood, the two having 
been closely associated in Victoria. The picture 
was taken June 18. Ten days later Miss Smal- 
page had a letter from Miss Bree, dated June 1. 
telling of the writer’s illness of six weeks’ dura- 
tion, and stating that she was still an invalid, con- 
fined to her bed. 

* * * 

Has Miss Bree passed beyond since her letter 
was written, and was the date of her going June 
18? These are questions which a future mail may 
decide in the affirmative. At present Miss Smal- 
page knows no more than readers of The Graphic 
who have acquired these facts. That the spirit 
form is genuine and not the result of a trick I 
have every reason to believe. How it came there 
I do not pretend to say. Miss Smalpage was born 
in Australia. Her grandfather, Stephen G. Henty, 
was one of the most prominent pioneers of the 
colony, a member of the legislative assembly and 
one of the most highly regarded citizens of Vic- 
toria. Her parents died when she was young, 
and she lived with her grandmother, Mrs. Henty. 
until the latter’s death, when she went to London. 
Three years ago Miss Smalpage came to Los An- 
geles in search of health, and in quest of work 
for her literary talents she came to me soon 
after her arrival here. No one talking with her 
for long could suspect her of duplicity. That is 
why I regard the spirit picture as genuine. ° 


ed 
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If Judge Ross Wants It 

Erskine M. Ross, United States circuit judge, 
who has been occupying that position for more 
than a decade, may be appointed to one of the 
new places made by the court of commerce. The 
last congress provided in the new rate bill a tri- 
bunal that shall act as a court of appeal from the 
decisions of the interstate commerce commission, 


and, according to a report from Washington, the’ 


appointments to this body would have been an- 
nounced before now but for the unexpected death 
of the late Melville W. Fuller, chief justice of the 
United States supreme court. Members of this 
court will be selected by the head of the supreme 
court of the United States from among the sev- 
eral United States circuit judges. There will be 
five associates, and the new tribunal will sit in 
Washington. The court will be bi-partisan po- 
litically, which will give three Republicans and 
two Democrats the distinction. Judge Ross is 
likely to be one of the latter. Senator Flint and 
lranklin Kowibane are Said) to be working for 
Judge Ross’ selection, although, so far as known, 
there is no certainty that the latter has been per- 
sonally approached on the subject, or that he will 
serve if named. In the event that the appoint- 
ment, as rumored, is decided upon, if is not tun- 
likely that Judge Ross’ successor on the circuit 
bench will be Judge M. T. Allen of the state 
court of appeals. 


Marshall Stimson’s Strategic Move 


Think of our Marshall Stimson connubiating 
with Theodore Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, just as 
if the colonel and the head of the Lincoln-Roose- 
velt League had been cronies all their lives! 
Moreover, that the former president should be 
sending Gifford Pinchot to make speeches in Calt- 
fornia in the interest of Hiram Johnson for gov- 
ernor, proves that Marshall Stimson is a pleader 
of remarkable power. Primarily, Pinchot comes 
to the coast in support of “Billy” Kent, who is op- 
posing Duncan McKinlay for congress in the sec- 
ond district. Between whiles, the late chief for- 
ester will put in licks for Hiram Johnson. This is 
a clever move on Marshall’s part, since Pinchot’s 
acquiescence, through the colonel, conveys a sem1- 
assurance to the masses of the Roosevelt sym- 
pathy with Johnson’s candidacy. 


Young Men in Civic Affairs 


In resigning from the board of education, after 
an assiduous service of three and a half years, | 
am reminded that Tielding J. Stilson has set a 
good example to every young business man in the 
city by reason of his willingness to assume a 
share of the civic duties that have to be met in 
every community. In the several years of his 
occupancy of the office the school board had 
many knotty problems to solve in which the 
finance committee, of which he was a member, 
had to bear the brunt of the battle. It is a mat- 
ter of Jocal history that the board won many 
notable victories and scored no failures in that 
time. Ever since Fielding left college in 1900 to 
become a clearing house clerk for the National 
3ank of California he has taken a wholesome in- 
terest in local politics, especially as they related 
to civic government. Soon after he went into 
business for himself he was elected a member of 
the Republican civie central committee, and his 
experience there gave him a clear understanding 
of the inside workings of the so-called “organiza- 
tron,, Lhis led to a deep conviction thateec vic 
affairs should be conducted from a non-partisan 
basis, and I recall the well-defined, intelligent in- 
terview he gave the Express on one occasion, five 
or six years ago, when that paper was intrusted 
to my care. It dealt with the development of the 
non-partisan idea in municipal government, and 
was, to my best recollection, the first public ex- 
pression locally of the non-partisan policy that 
has since become a strong factor in city politics. 
As a member and first secretary of the municipal 
art commission, and again as a member of the 
accident committee, created by the joint action of 
local civic bodies, the gratuitous work contributed 
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by Mr. Stilson has proved of marked value to the 
city. He is entitted to a respite, and he will en- 
joy his game of golf Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons all the more for having done his duty 
in the past. Another young business man, W41ll- 
iam Carey Marble, son of Col. J. M. C. Marble, 
has been elected to succeed Mr. Stilson on the 
board of education, and to him I extend -felici- 
tations on the disposition shown to give of his 
time and ability in the common cause. 


“Dick” Bennett’s Favorite Role 

Richard Bennett, whose “Pierre” of the Plains 
and the Country Boy delineations, following his 
able support of Madue Adams, 1n ‘‘What Every 
Womau Knows,” have endeared him to Los An- 
geles audiences, has many good friends here out- 
side the profession. ‘Twice this week it was my 
pleasure and privilege to meet the talented actur 
at luncheon, once when Perry Weidner was host 
and Louis Vetter was my vis-a-vis, and again 
when Louis entertained at the cfub with Perry 
Weidner, Fielding Stilson, Fred Henderson and 
myself supporting the host in attentions to the 
guest of honor. “Dick” Bennett is domestic in 
his tendencies, and is the father of three daugh- 
ters, the youngest only five months old. They 
live in a pretty suburban home at LPalisade, N. J., 
where the actor turns citizen and takes a fierce 
interest in local politics. He 1s devoted to his 
family and believes that no better fortune can 
come to an ambitious thespian than to be happily 
married at an early stage of lis career. I read a 
little tribute Dick sent to his wife this week apro- 
pos of the question Julian Johnson, dramatic 
critic for the Times, propounded, as to which 
role he most favors. Here is his reply: 


You’ve asked me, dear critic, to answer 
A. question quite often expressed 

To the actor, regarding the roles he has played, 
And the one that he values the best. 

It may be for many a difficult feat, 
But for me, J can quickly decide, 

For over and over in fancy I meet 
The query that you have applied. 

The answer? It leaps over mountain and main, 
Like lightning it sizzles in queer runs: 

’'Tis the roll of the wheels ’neath the limited train 
Which carries me home to the dear ones. 


Dick Bennett leaves for the east Sunday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. He is engaged for a leading 
part in “The Brass. Bottle,” which opens at the 
Lyceum Theater in New York, August 14, the 
first presentation being given at Asbury Park, 
three days earlier. 


Will Anderson’s Tribute to “Our Bob” 

With the return of Padre “Bob” Burdette and 
Mrs. Burdette from their six months of rest and 
travel in Elawaii and the orient, I consider the 
occasion most auspicious to welcome the greatest 
living humorist back to Southern California in 
the words of my poetic friend, Will H. Anderson, 
whose tribute in verse to “Our Bob” was read 
at the University Club, just before he sailed away. 
It voices my sentiments to the tittle: 


Within the warp and woof of Life 
Fate sometimes weaves a golden hour, 
When Jest is King, when Mirth is rife, 
And Humor wields his magic power. 


When by Wit’s wand, the Cloak of Care 
Falls from us, and we all remember 
That life has roses everywhere, 
Both those of June and of December. 


With us tonight is one on whom 
God has conferred that best of graces: 
The gift that makes heart-flowers bloom, 
And fills the world with smiling faces! 


And when “Our Bob” is done with Time— 
We hope a very far hereafter— 

Through an eternity sublime 
He’ll fill the golden streets with laughter! 


Oil Stock Speculation Slack 


Quietude reigns in oil stocks at this season, 
with the crop of mushroom millionaires rather 
smaller than it was earlier in the year. While 
considerable money was made in the company 
promotions that were launched last winter, scores 
of those who at one time profited handsomely in 
the speculative excitement that was raging a few 
months ago, dropped their easily accumulated 
riches almost as quickly as they had garnered 
them. The trouble has been, as is not unusual in 
such cases, that the promoters wildly overied the 
market, which was easily glutted because of its 
extreme narrowness. Even now there is a com- 
pany that is reputed to have uncovered, next to 
the Lakeview gusher, the most prolific well in the 
Midway field. Like others of its kind, this par- 
ticular concern maintains a press bureau, whose 
staff works industriously to prove that its stock 
is a most desirable purchase around 22 cents a 
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share. At this bait the public nibbles more or 


less freely, but thus far the insiders have beem 
able to unload only a small part of their holdings. 
It is said that one of the promoters of the com- 
pany has made nearly a hundred thousand dol- 
lars within a year touting oi] companies. 


Our “Jim” is Optimistic 

Los Angeles at an early date {s due to have a 
United. States Ssibtredsitr yj eaccouninas to, Kepre- 
sentative McLachlan, who says that the legisla- 
tion necessary to insure the project is certain to 
be approved at the short session of congress, the 
sanction of the leaders of both houses, together 
with that of Secretary McVeagh and of the Presi- 
dent having been obtained. This will heip to 
make of Los Angeles a real financial center, as it 
will mean the bringing here at all times of the 
product of the gold mining industries of south- 
western Nevada, Arizona aid New Mexico. “Our 
Jim” is optimistic, coneerming his return to con- 
gress, relying as he does on the fact that he 
helped to get $800,000 for this city and county. 


Lieut. Patton Wins Favor for His Riding 

Lieut. George S. Patton, Jr., of the Iifteenth 
cavalry, stationed at Fort Sheridan, near Chicago, 
has been attracting attention at the army tourna- 
ment in the big city by the lake by his fine riding. 
Although he has only recently returned from his 
wedding trip, Lieutenant Patton was by no means 
out of the running. The Record-Herald, in refer- 
ring to the strenuous work of the soidiers, says 
several of the bareback riders were so bruised 
from their continued violent work that they were 
tnable to remain in the saddle, adding, “Lieuten- 
ants Rumbough and Patton volunteered to take 
part in the dangerous pyramid riding and hurdling, 
and although neither had been in the saddle for 
several months, they carried out their part of the 
work without accident.” When I showed this 
paragraph to the young officer's father, George 
Patton smiled. He is a good rider himself. I of- 
ten used to have a smart gallop with the two out 
in the San Gabriel country before the younger 
George went to West Point. 


Rob Ross Sighing for Home 

Rob Ross writes me, privately, from the Kil- 
larney lakes that he will be headed homeward be- 
forer long, as his “wanderlust” 1s about satisfied. 
He has lost track of Freeman, with whom he trav- 
eled so pleasantly for many weeks—last heard of, 
the other Los Angelan was in North Devonshire. 
Rob's trip by sea from Plymouth to Cork was a 
“corker.’ He says he never saw such an old tub 
of a steamer. She took twenty-seven hours to 
cross that bit of seat giilancockeBanning could 
have taken the ‘Hermosa’ over in an hour or 
thereabouts,’ comments Rob, tersely. I hope he 
will give The Graphic readers a good story of 
that voyage in his next letter. 


Colonel Garlend in Scotland 

From a postal card dated Glasgow, Scotland, I 
learn that Col. W. M. Garland and Mrs. Garland 
have motored clear to the remotest northern point 
of John o’ Groat's, and after visiting the Trossachs 
are returning southward. The president of the 
Los Angeles Realty Board declares it to be a 
beautiful country, but all owned by a few dukes, 
earls and lords. ‘No place for a real estate man,” 
adds the colonel, with reflective pathos in his pen; 
“they never sell—only fell.” A later card is dated 
Stratford-on-Avon, from which point the travelers 
planned to go to Warwick and Kenilworth. 


Morton’s Advocacy of Dixon’s Weak Cause 

No little ‘surprise was expressed in political 
and legal circles that Attorney W. Ona Morton 
should have appealed to the police board in the 
interest of Captain Dixon, on the ground that the 
latter had rendered extraordinary service in the 
campaign that ended in the overthrow of the Har- 
per municipal administration. While it was 
known that Captain Dixon was a means to an end 
in the exposing of Arthur C. Harper, it was_al- 
ways suspected, inside as well as outside the po- 
lice department, that his real reason for so doing 
was the police promotion that came with the dis- 
erace of Broadhead. For months it has been 
gossip among those well informed that Dixon was 
promised official preferment for his services in 
helping to scotch the Harper administration. It 
was this faction, that. soughi to savewieimon 
from his well-merited canning. All of which has 
long been an open police secret. But that the 
accused police captain should have made a public 
plea of these suspicions is regarded by Dtixon’s 
following even as having been a stupid blunder. 
That one of the staunchest of the Harper admin- 
istration supporters, a civil service commissioner 
of the last administration, Slio@mldeat this time be 
Dixon’s legal advocate is only another illustra- 
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tion of the old adage that politics, like the law, 
makes strange bedfellows. But he was unable to 
save Dixon from his just fate. The unanirnous 
decision of the police commission resulted in 
Dixon's discharge from the force, and, incidental- 
ly, an indorsement of what I have long contended 
in his case. 


Clarence Berry’s Personality 

Clarence Berry of this city, who is said to have 
been the heaviest individual loser in the re- 
cent Jeffrics-Johnson fight, has lived in Los An- 
geles about twelve years. [Prior to that time he 
Was a brakeman on a Southern Pacific train run- 
ling out of Fresno. Mr. Berry was among the 
pioneers who first uncovered the golden riches of 
the Klondyke. When he came out of Alaska, af- 
ter a sojourn of three years in the frozen north, 
he had close to $400,000 in hard cash, all panned 
out of the northern placers. Since then he is re- 
puted to have doubled the original fortune he 
amassed in Alaska, having been especially lucky 
in oil lands speculation. Mr. Berry is of unassum- 
ing demeanor and of liberal tendencies. It is said 
there are many of his former railroad associates 
who owe not a little to Berry’s tips, slipped to 
them at a time when it was intended that the in- 
formation should do the most good. 
Telephone Interests to Take Medicine 

There is to be no further attempt to restore 
telephone rates to former tariffs, so far as the 
present municipal administration is concerned. 
Up to ten days ago, it looked as if the Home 
Telephone Company would secure the concessions’ 
demanded by the public utility commission in the 
spring. While a majority of the city council con- 
cedes, privately, that this should be done, it is so 
much in dread of the referendum that the efforts 
to undo what has been accomplished in this par- 
ticular now are to be dropped. The several in- 
terests affected are afraid that with an entire new 
city government to be elected next year, the cam- 
paign at that time may concentrate on the rate 
issue with disastrous effect on the corporate in- 
terests. 
Governor Folk’s Advance Agents 

Los Angeles and Southern California Demo- 
crats are being urged from the east to get busy 
in the interest of divers and sundry aspirants for 
the party nomination for the presidency, although 
that battle 1s two years and a half distant. A so- 
journer here at present is James W. Lloyd, a 
member of the lower house of congress from Mis- 
sourl, who is apparently the advance agent for 
Governor Folk. While Mr. Lloyd denies that he 
is committed to the candidacy of any individual, 
and insists that he is here in his private capacity 
only, for recreation purposes, there is method in 
his modesty, for Mr. Lloyd is the secretary of the 
Democratic congressional committee. He says he 
is convinced that the lower house next year will 
be Democratic, and the evening of July 25 he will 
give his reasons for the faith that is in him, be- 
fore the Democratic county committee.» At the 
same time there will be on hand Congressman 
Anderson of St. Louis, who openly admits that he 
is out campaigning in the interest of Governor 
Folk as President Taft’s successor. 


Passing of Major Willcox 


With the same brave, militant spirit which char- 
acterized his thirty years of service in the United 
States army, Maj. Elon Farnsworth Willcox, 
U.S.A. (retired), answered the last call Tuesday at 
sunset when “taps” were sounded for him by the 
Great Commander. Death, which left in its wake 
a sorrowing wife, a young son and a host of 
friends all over the world, came to the distin- 
guished army officer as a release from an illness 
contracted while in the Philippines. Reserved 
and with an ultra refinement marking his military 
manner, Major Willcox, since his retirement in 
1906, at his own request, has been a familiar fig- 
ure at the California Club, of which he was a 
member. I had the pleasure of a personal ac- 
quaintance with the major, and had missed him 
from the club circles of late. The son of Brig.- 
Gen. Orlando B. Willcox, at one time in command 
of the department of Arizona and New Mexico, 
Major Willcox was a true scion of the army, with 
the instinctive power of command and a natural 
grasp of army tactics. Born in Detroit, Mich., 
November 6, 1855, he was appointed to West 
Point in 1873, entering active army life as a second 
lieutenant and serving as aide on his father’s 
staff for a number of years, in which time he par- 
ticipated in the various Indian uprisings in the 
southwest and won much praise for bravery. He 
was made a captain of the Sixth cavalry in 1897, 
and in that rank won distinction. In 1905 he was 
promoted to the rank of major, in the fourth cav- 
alry, and saw active service in the Philippines, 
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being stationed in command of the post of Jolo 
at the time of the massacre in which six hundred 
Moros were killed by the American troops, who 
suffered only a nominal loss. After his retire- 
ment Major Willcox. bought a pretty home on 
Halldale avenue, in this city, where with his wife 
and son, Master Farnsworth Blake Willcox, he 
had lived quietly until the summons came. The 
remains were taken to San Francisco, where they 
were interred in the cemetery at the Presidio with 
military honors. Besides his wife and son, Major 
Willcox is survived by three brothers and a sister, 
Mrs. Grace W. Comegys, of 3106 Halltdale avenue. 
Plaint of the Shoe Salesman 

There was a shoe sale in town this week and 
the salesmen had a parlous time trying to meet 
the demand. One of the craft sends me in the 
following screed, which was written on a sheet 
of wrapping paper bearing the firm's business 
address. It has a genuine sound and is doubtless a 
bit of personal experience: 


All fluffed and frilled and frivolous she came into 
the store; 

Her eyebrows up, her lips curled down—life was 
an awful bore; 

She called a clerk to wait on her. 
refuse.) 

And murmured wearily to him, “I’d like to see some 
shoes!” 

He tried a high-cut shoe of white—alas it was too 
small; 

A stunning oxford tie in black just wouldn’t do at 
all; 

The shoe of tan was quite too large, it surely 
wouldn’t do— 

The soft, pink pump was pretty, but she’d rather 
have a blue. 

She didn’t want a button shoe, she didn’t want a 


(He didn’t dare 


lace; 

She wanted something she could wear almost to 
any place. 

She didn’t want a slipper, and she didn’t want a 
pump; 


She looked at everything in stock, and made the 
salesman jump; 

He tried on ones, he tried on threes, he tried on 
fours and twos; 

Until he seemed an island in a stormy sea of shoes: 

And then the maiden sadly smiled and murmured 
with a yawn, 

“T guess Til take that pair of whites—the first that 
I tried on.” 


From Her Loving Henry 


By the courtesy of a charming woman, than 
whom no more gracious hostess is to be found 
in Los Angeles, I am permitted to print the fol- 
lowing English-Japanese letter from a Japanese 
house boy, to whom she gave a leave of absence 
last spring to revisit his native country. For in- 
genuity of construction nothing that Wallace Ir- 
win has written of his young student friend Togo 
quite beats this effusion, which is dated Iwateken, 
June 16, and reads: 


Dear Mrs. ———. How are you, Mrs. —’? Hope 
you folks are in good condition. We are as just 
well living. JI hope you having the hot weather 
there now by this time of a year. What kind of 
help boy have you there now? The relation of my 
conscript is in escape and went just how we 





wish. It was the trouble in my tooth, and it was 
too light weigh for my side high. So I’m free now. 
Mrs. ——= I’m a man now, | matry last Ayr: 


and improving myself day by day, corrected in 
drouble. I hope Frank has been quite about this 
time. Hope you are geting ready to move cross 
the street, and how it going to be with that sweet 
little home. How is Miss Beather & Miss Aguster 
Hope they all well & doing good to Mrs. 
Please give my word & tell good to them, & to all 
of your family. So I intending to go state now 
coming this fall, before Christmas, bought with my 
little girl. But one thing I can not understand is 
money. It cost me too much to travelling or trip 
with women. It cost little over 500 dollars to live 
& untill to get to L Angeles by my count. This is 
only, I am sorry, can not do with my power. I am 
fall now with this poor country, it becomes avers 


to me. It don’t seem this much to other peoples. 
But I only. That been custom more in foreign 
American. I am hardly to asked you, but if you 


kindly send me some money & that will help me 
good deal. I had some money lift much as I could 
go state alone before I marry. But I spend all, 
because which I has to. I am poor kid now any- 
how. If I new I was going to escape the soldiers 
business why I had many way to put my attention. 
The thought is changed, I am glad now anyhow, 
that I am free. So please help me much as you 
could. And I will paid you soon as I get there or 
you corrected with my wages. My parents are 
thank you very much and asking about you So on, 
And is only way to show buy letters. I will close 
with this few lines. J will wait for your ‘answer- 
ing. God bless. Your loving 
HENRY ——————_. 

Hope there is some more my address left, which 
J wrote when I live there. You could use all, be- 
cause no mistake, and I will write bough way here. 


There’s an ingenious composition for you! I 
have not printed Henry’s elaborate address on 
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five separate lines, to which he refers in the post- 
script. But I call especial attention to this young 
benedict’s pathetic plea for a loan because he has 
found “it costs me too much to traveling or trip 
with women.” Also to his escape from doing con- 
script service because of the “trouble on'my tooth 
and it was too light weigh for my side high.” But 
the entire letter is a delicious production. 








Anderson Favored by the Governor 

Governor Gillett, in effect, has given to Alden 
Anderson a leave of absence, so as to permit the 
latter to make his campaign for the Republican 
gubernatorial nomination. Mr. Anderson, as state 
banking superintendent, draws $10,000 a year and 
expenses, and he has felt that his duty to the 
public called for his resignation. But the gov- 
ernor has refused to accept the tender, arguing 
that the Anderson campaign will not injure the 
state, even if he retains his fat birth. IJncident- 
ally, Governor Gillett declares that he is not in- 
terested in the gubernatorial campaign, and that 
he is not making a contest for any particular as- 
pirant. The Curry following, especially in San 
Francisco, is inclined to the opinion that the gov- 
ernor is a sad deceiver. 


Versatile Frank Garbutt 

No more versatile person exists in this com- 
munity than Frank A. Garbutt, mining engineer, 
successful oil operator, navigator, yachtsman, 
millionaire and inventor. Jt is to an invention, 
not his own in this case, but one which he con- 
trols, that IJ would direct attention. JI refer to 
the electric device which Frank has labelled the 
“Kuik-Hot,” and by reason of which he is en- 
titled to be known as the baby’s friend. ‘The 
“Kuik-Hot” is as simple as it is efficacious. It is 
an electric liquid heater, six inches long, termi- 
nating in a nickeled butb, which enwraps the cop- 
per coils that transmit the heat units. A cord, 
attached to a plug, is screwed into an ordinary 
lighting socket, the device is thrust into a glass of 
water or milk and in one minute the fluid, heated 
from within, is ready for service. To the tired 
young mother, in the small hours of the night, 
this should prove an inestimable boon in prepar- 
ing baby’s milk, and for hot toddies, to the im- 
patient guests, what quicker process! Shave? 
There’s your hot water instanter. Afternoon tea? 
No trouble, no fuss. For sterilizing purposes in 
the sick room or operating room, it is ideal. 1] 
repeat, that Frank Garbutt is a public benefactor 
in fathering this invention. Besides, it is manu- 
factured in this city—a hdime product. 
Took No Chances 

William Hamilton Cline, possessing in addi- 
tion to his whiskers a most becoming coat of tan, 
has returned from his vacation which he passed 
traveling through the north, visiting Seattle, Port- 
land, Tacoma, San Francisco, and even Oakland. 
Mindful of the recent tale which Oliver Morosco 
and Josef Montrose sprang about catching 
seventy-one fish, Mr. Cline was asked for the size 
of his fish story, and how many deer he had shot. 
“Took my dear with me, and didn’t go fishing,” 
was the reply, and the interrogator surrendered. 


Jack Elliott Due Here Soon 


John B. Elliott, who earned an enviable reputa- 
tion for good work in the recent session of con- 
gress, is enroute home to Los Angeles. He was 
offered promotion in the New York service of the 
Associated Press at the conclusion of his national] 
capital engagement, but his love for Southern 
California prompted him to decline. He is visit- 
ing his parents in Kansas, and is due at his former 
post here, as southwestern superintendent of the 
Associated Press, about August 1. 





Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes. 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements. 
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Should John Adams Thayer seem a 
trifle egotistical in nis account of his 
rise in the magazine world, he deserves 
to be pardoned (he has accomplished so 
much he could not well appear other- 
wise), especially when the heavy odds 
he assumed and the iconoclastic meth- 
ods he advocated are considered. 
“Astir, a Publisher’s Life Story” fol- 
lows the career of this indomitably am- 
bitious man in whom was rare capa- 
bility and unflinchingly decided ideas 


as to what his occupation should mean, 
and any man in the business world 
who puts up a fight for cleaner methods 
that point to probable losses on the 
monetary side, even for a short time, 
is looked at with suspicion and much 
wagging of heads, 


Thayer began as a printer and pub- | 


lisher while but a youth of thirteen, is- 
suing from a toy hand press monthly 
a midget sheet which he called “The 
Printer,” for the modest subscription 
of ten cents a year, plus postage. Nat- 
urally, when an occupation was cho- 
sen later an opening came through a 
printing office—at $5 a week. It is 
rapid action thereafter, ever seeking 
new and wider flelds with a correspond- 
ing increase in wages and accumula- 
tion of knowledge. “I was and have 
ever been a stout heretic regarding the 
rolling stone adage, which my old-time 
employer tagged to his sober godspeed 
for Chicago. Moss is for ruins. In 
change lie possibilities,’ he says. And 
he exemplified the soundness of this 
heretical belief by a rapid climb to the 
heights. Not even his short and un- 
satisfactory acquaintance with Frank 
A. Munsey stayed his progress. From 
the printer’s cases at Chicago to the 
type foundry in Boston, out on the road 
as traveling salesman, gathering moss 
by rolling, laying the foundation for the 
more spectacular connections as adver- 
tising manager of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and with the Delineator, and 
closing with his application of the 
rrinciples of clean and artistic adver- 
tising in his own publication, “Eivery- 
body’s’—all involved technical detail, 
ethical aspects and magazine diplom- 
acy. When an advertisement means 
$3,000 or more a page for qa single issue, 
it takes courage, quite as real at times 
as that displayed on the battlefield, to 
stand by a principle. Rut a new era 
in advertising methods has been ush- 
ered in that the public only dimly 
senses as yet. Advertisements are be- 
coming more than a source of revenue 
to the publisher—their creation is an 
art, their publishment involves the re- 
liability and reputation of the promul- 
gators: 

T believe that one of onr most effective cov— 
evs was that of a tiger, photographed direct in 
its natural colors from a beautiful $2.000 rug 
that I happened to see in the shop window of a 
Broadway furrier. I had read the manuseript 
of the Lawson (‘‘lrenzied Finance’’) article the 
previous day .and as it coniained the expres— 
sion, ‘This eruel, tigerish system,’’ the beast’s 
eves gluring at me through the glass, brought 
me to a halt, and in an instant gave me an idea. 


How simple, yet how ingenious! Only 
one of a multitude of details that go to 
make up modern magazine making! It 
means to be always on the qui vive, 
alert for suggestions as well as master 
of technicalities. That such a man as 
Thayer should long continue “divorced,” 
even wilh “alimony,” from the shop is 
not an entertainable thought. His 
warning, “Look out!” is very probably 
presaging another venture—but are 
there more worlds to conquer? Per- 
hape—to one so restlessly ambitious. 
(‘‘Astir, a Publisher’s Life Story.” Bvy 
John Adams Thayer. Small, Maynard 
& Coy 


“Out of the Night” 


“And the plot thickens.” Indeed it 
does, Vernon Wilmot fights a duel in 
a little English hamlet, with Lord 
Thingumbob, over the village vicar’s 
beautiful daughter, with results so 
disastrous that Wilmot flies to Can- 
ada, accompanied by the lovely cause 
of the disturbance. Which is only by 
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way of prologue. Hnter the story with 
the return of the daughter of this run- 
away pair from her home in Vancouver 
to this same out-of-the-way English 
province, seeking a  long-estranged 
aunt, whose name and exact address 
she does not know. Out of money, 
tramping miles from tne station over 
rough country roads, through storm 
and rain, in the dead of night, and 
thereby accidentally unearthing a most 
unsavory scandal, involving her cousin 
and a neighbor’s wife, who, by the way, 
turns out to be the runaway wife of the 
heroine’s overseer-lover in Vancouver. 
But why try to outline the melodra- 
matic plot and the cardiac complica- 
tions? Its labyvrinthian windings have 
a familiar sound that relieves the situ- 
ations of any real seriousness. Un- 
fortunately, the hero, Jem Bardsley, 
and cousin of the heroine, is not, as 
usual, merely weak—he is. vicious. 
“Out of the Night,” by Mrs. Baillie Rey- 
noltds, must be consigned to the fate 
of “Maggie, the Beautiful Factory 
Girl,’ “Wife in Name Only,” and their 
paper mates. (“Out of the 
Night.” By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. Hoad- 
der & Stoughton.) 


“The Yosemite Valley” 

Galen: Clark’s posthumous little vol- 
uine, “The Yosemite Valley,” is by no 
means a dry and prosy dissertation on 
the famous California wonder. To the 
contrary, in its all too-limited pages 
may be found a storehouse of informa- 
tion, concisely and entertainingly writ- 
ten, without a preponderance of diffi- 
cult scientific explanations that would 
necessitate close application to Web- 
ster’s unabridged. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with artistic photo- 
graphs of the finest features of the 
great valley. Its descriptions are graphic 
and are interpolated with facts in so 
pleasant a manner that the reader un- 
consciously assimilates a iarge fund of 
knowledge concerning the mysteries of 
one of the phenomena of nature. Galen 
Clark died before his book was present- 
ed to the public. For many years the 
author had been guardian of the Yo- 
semite Valley, so that his knowledge 
was gained from close personal obser- 
vation and deep studv, and is not to be 
accepted as a thing of superficial value. 
It is a pity that Mr. Clark should have 
passed away before he saw the fruit of 
his literary labors. In a short intro- 
duction, Maj. Ben C. Truman, one of 
Los Angeles’ best-known pioneers, gives 
a review and an appreciation of Mr. 
Clark’s life, which add interest to the 
book. To the friendship of Charles H. 
Burnett of Redondo this last work of 
the author owes the light. (“The Yo- 
semite Valley.” By Galen Clark. Nelson 
L. Salter.) 


“An Interrupted Friendship” 
In her latest offering, Mrs. Voynich 
gives another glimpse of the strange, 


morbid character of “The Gadfly’—a 
sequel, yet a complete novel in itself. 
Mrs. Voynich’s books are not happy, 
nor is her world a very pleasant one, 
but there is a lure in them which keeps 
one reading to the last word, even 
though one is not enjoying it in the 
least. The characters in ‘An Inter- 
rupted Friendship” are all real people, 
though unreal] types, but there is not a 
gleam in the way of a plain, prosaic, 
everyday body to lighten the dull gray 
tone of the whole. Rene de Marteu- 
relles, as a desperate last means of get- 
ting enough money to cure an invalid 
sister, accompanies a scientific expe- 
dition to the wilds of South America, 
and there, under strange conditions, 
meets Felix, the Gadfly, who ultimate- 
lv joins the party. The South American 
portion of the book is must Interesting, 
but the remaining part is rather long- 
drawn out, and, save for the self-sac- 
rificing brother, Rene, there is not a 
really likeable person in the group. The 
final end of the disappointed, morbidly 
mistrustful Gadfly is somewhat affect- 
ing. (“An Interrupted Friendship.” By 
E. L. Voynich. The Macmillan Co.) 








BALZAC AS A MYSTIC || 


BY LUKE NORTH 





In all written art that defies time, 
geography and language and finally at- 


tains universal recognition is found at 
least a strongly marked vein of mysti- 
cism. Of antiquity art itself was mus- 
tic—because external knowledge was 
limited. Art leads science, always, ana 
then waits on science to catch up and 
explain things before throwing off her 
outer robes of mysticism. Many of 
these outer robes of symbolism have 
been cdiscarded in the last thousand 
years. Even since Shakespeare’s time 
many veils have been cast aside, re- 
vealing to the human eye almost the 
very form of the soul of art. Still, tn 
that form beats the heart of mysticism, 
and ever will, while the day of life 
lasts. For what is mysticism but a 
probing into the unknown, an endeavor 
to increase the sum of human external 
knowledge, the never-ceasing attempt 
of art to bring to the surface of life ever 
more and more of its hidden and un- 
known harmonies. 

What is it that gives universality 
and permanence to a piece of written 
work? May it not be this vein of mys- 
ticism? What is the comon bond, the 
uniting force, the distinguishing fea- 
ture of all the world’s wealth of per- 
manent literature? Is it not its bold 
pioneering heart of mysticism? 

The tnystie in letters is the pioneer, 
that is all. He is one who wanders off 
in the vast untrailed wildernesses. Oc- 
easionally, he wanders too far and 
hever returns. Well, even then, those 
who follow after find his footprints and 
the ashes of his old camp fires, and in 
due time there is a settlement (a sci- 
ence) gathered about those now forgot- 
ten ashes. Many kinds of pioneers the 
world needs, and has. And, necessa- 
rily, the pioneer we honor most, be- 
cause of him and his new trails we 
come to know the tinust, is he who 
notches the trees carefully along his 
routes through the wilderness, so thar 
he can return and tells us what he saw 
and heard. 

Such a pioneer was Honore de Bal- 
zac, the French Shakespeare, who has 
left not France, but the world, his 
“Comedie Humaine.” Read Balzac and 
you know life and need not contact it 
personally at many angles. So ex- 
haustive, so comprehensive and uni- 
versal was his depiction of human life 
as it is that the world scarcely knows 
him as other than realist and romanti- 
cist. His canvas of the human comedy 
is life size, its portraits of heroic stat- 
ure. He painted out-of-doors, it would 
seem, and often in the strongest sun- 
light, where his colors obtained a vivid- 
ness never to be dimmed. But he fre- 
quently left his paint pots and easel 
and went off into the darkest corners of 
human life and passion—probing, prob- 
ing to the very core of them. And al- 
ways finding, of course, something that 
eluded him—a residuum that he couldn’t 
find. Analysis! who of the world’s art- 
ists or scientists has used analysis so 
pitilessly ? 

But analysis leads only to circles, 
and Balzac craved the straight line that 
would plumb depths and pierce heights. 
In almost every novel or story of the 
“Comedie Humaine” there is at least a 
vein of mysticism—at teast a confes- 
sion by its author of that something 
which eluded him. Nowhere in Balzac 
do you find that dull, heavy pall of 
finality which prevails, for instance, in 
Flaubert’s “Madame Bovary’” — that 
realism which satisfies itself with de- 
picting externalities, and by force of 
negation at least, declares at the finis, 
“iis is,.all.”’ 

PRalzac knew better. No circle of 
logic could hold him, and the thought- 
ful reader often is amazed and delight- 
ed with his far pioneering projections 
of the straight line. This “straight 
line’ is Balzac’s own symbo!, and he 


‘did not fall into the common theolog- 


ical error of supposing that it could 
have but one end. “Immortality must 
extend in both directions,” says his 
Louis Lambert, perhaps the most re- 
markable of all Balzac’s character cre- 
ations, certainly the most philosophicat, 
and one which voiced the greater part 
of his author’s pioneering discoveries. 
“We have been deists or atheists in one 
direction only,” he says, and “On every 
side a gulf in which reason is lost.” 
From which do you fancy that this 
tale of Louis Lambert is a mere polem- 
ical narrative of philosophical reflec- 
tions? By no means. It is a wonder- 
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ful character study,the most beautifully 


/ wonderful one in all literature, perhaps 


Balzaec’s “Seraphita”’ is the only com- 
parison that one can readily call to 
mind. And the tale of “Louis Lambert” 
is almost as sad as it is beautiful—the 
tale of a pioneer into the cosmic wilder- 
ness, who forgot to notch his trees and 
did not come back. 


ec 


Notes Fin Bookland 


George Bernard Shaw, socialist, is in 
hot water and is splashing. The bril- 
liant Irishman has made it a point to 
scoff at riches, like a true Fabian, and 
all the time he has been amassing a 
fine, healthy fortune. And while doing 
so he married an extremely rich wom- 
an, who is an advanced suffragette. 
Now the British laws put a woman’s 
income in her husband’s name, and so 
But it also 
happens that Mrs. Shaw has lived long 
enough with Shawanism fully to com- 
prehend its depth, so she refuses to tell 
her husband what her income is, and 
the tax commissioners are after him. 
and it may be that he will have to go 
to court, if his wife’s sense of humor is 
as keen as is suspected. 


Percy MacKaye’s play, “The Scare- 
crow,” is announced for production in 
New York in the fall, with Edgar Sel- 
wyn as star. In August a Bobbs-Mer- 
rill dramatization, “Bobby Burnit,” will 
be performed, with Wallace Eddinger 
as Bobby. Robert Edeson will appear 
in “Where the Trail Divides,” based on 
'a novel by Will Lillibridge. 
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By Blanche Rogers Lott 


Mr. L. E. Behymer has gone east to 
procure his artists for next season, and 
the list of attractions already given 
out augurs well for. a brilliant season. 
It is too early to know positively all 
of the great artists who will appear, for 
surprises are sprung each week by the 
principal managers, and froin his 
vantage point in New York, Mr. Be- 
hymer will! easily have the choice of the 
greatest. 

Miss Olga Steeb hus returned from 
her concert tour in Mexico and is rest- 
ing prior to her return to Europe. 


Everyone here is interested in the 
professional career upon which Miss 
Leila Holterhoff, who is now in Berlin, 
has just entered. Her success so far 
has been pronounced, and the coming 
year will mean much to her. Miss 
Holterhoff has had the best advantages 
for study in the art centers for years 
and has been a hard worker, which im- 
portant requisite often is lacking in one 
co talented. 


Mr. Archibaid Sessions, the organist, 
sailed July 13 for England, leaving 
from New York. 


Marcella Craft, the gifted American 
singer from Boston, is steadily forging 
to the front in her operatic career in 
Germany. As a prominent member of 
the Munich Royal Opera she met with 
flattering recognition the past season, 
havi ing been heard in “Traviata,” ae uit 
terfly,” “Boheme,” “Faust,” the “Tales 
of Hoffman,” “Martha” and “Don Juan.” 
The Munich critics at first were a trifle 
cold toward our young countrywomanh, 
but gradually thawed out, and in the 
last half of the season they lavished 
upon her unstinted praise. Miss Craft 
is enamored of Munich and finds the 
public in the Bavarian capital most 
appreciative. In spite of her many du- 
ties in Munich she found time last 
winter to appear in other cities, as 
Mainz, Augsburg and Kiél, meeting ev- 
erywhere with great success, notes Ar- 
thur Abell in the Musical Courier. 
Marcella Craft is really a California 
girl, having lived in Riverside, where 
she passed last summer. In a personal 
letter from her recently, she said it was 
her ambition to return to California as 
a singer in opera and the rumors of a 
permanent opera company for Los An- 
geles which had reached her had given 
her hope. 


London advices state that Hans 
Richter’s condition of health will not 
permit of his resuming the baton, says 
the Musical Courier, and that his pres- 
ent retirement from the concert and 
operatic stage must be looked upon as 
permanent. Richter’s incapacity de- 
prives the musical world of one of its 
most vital and significant orchestral 
leaders. 


Dalhousie Young is having a busy 
season in England. Besides engage- 
ments to play the Emperor Concerio, 
Beethoven, his lecture-recitals, espe- 
cially the Beethoven one, are popular. 


Debussy will visit America next sea- 
son to direct his two new operas, “The 
Fall of the House of Usher” and ‘‘The 
Devil in the Belfry,” both founded on 
Edgar Allan Poe’s stories. When De- 
bussy made his first professional visit 
to London a few years ago, he shocked 
the attendants of his concert by ap- 
pearing in a short business coat at the 
afternoon performance. This breach 
caused almost as much comment as his 
unusual music. 


Xavier Scharwenka will tour Amer- 
ica the coming season. He has been a 
prominent figure in the musical world 
for many years and should be one of 
the most prominent artists en tour the 
coming year. 


Alexander Heinemann, the German 
baritone, to appear in the United States 




















in 1910-11, is probably more popular in 
his own country than Dr. Wullner, for 
he possesses a splendid voice, excel- 
lently trained, and does not rely upon 
his dramatic instinct, of which he has 
plenty, to interpret the German lieder. 
He invariably sings to sold-out houses 
in Berlin. 


Word from Paris reports that the 
paintings in the collection of the late 
Pauline Viardot, the singer, were sold 
at auction for $41,000. Duplessis’ por- 
trait of Gluck, the composer, brought 
$5,500. 


“Quo Vadis,” the French opera by 
Jean Nougues, which Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
has secured for the next Metropolitan 
season, seems to be a winner. After its 
Parisian success, it was acclaimed in a 
Bohemian version at Prague, and is 
now being translated into German for 
the Volksoper in Vienna. In the same 
city, says the New York Evening Post, 
a company is being organized to take 
it on the road, presenting it in cities 
which have opera houses but not funds 
enough to pay for the sumptuous scen- 
ery the opera calls for. 


Imperor William expends $700,000 a 
year on his theaters and opera houses 
in several Prussian cities. He has there- 
fore asked the Prussian Diet to iIn- 
crease his allowance. 


Following the example set by Sergius 
Rachmaninoff, Alexander Scriabine, 
the Russian Chopin to enthusiastic 
compatriots like Wassily Safonoff, is 
settling down in Moscow once more, af- 
ter remaining seven years away from 
his native land. Next winter he will 
give twenty concerts in Germany, at 
one of which—in Berlin, in January— 
he will introduce a work he has just 
completed for orchestra and piano, en- 
titled ‘“Prometheus,” says Musical 
America. Far from being a concerto, 
the novelty appears to belong to that 
class of modern products which treats 
the pianoforte as one of the component 
instruments of the orchestra dragged 
into individual prominence now and 
then and which has been struggling to 
establish a vogue of its own during the 
last few years. Sergius Kussewitzky 
has promised to be the conducting god- 
father for this child of Scriabine’s mu-~ 
Sical fancy. 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
which played here under Walter Dam- 
rosch recently, has finished its tour for 
this season, having traveled 13,900 miles 
and given eighty-two concerts in forty- 
five cities. 


Noted Landscape Engineer Dead 


William J. Blain, superintendent of 
the Forest Lawn Cemetery, died at a 
local hospital last week, following an 
Operation for appendicitis. Mr. Blain 
had been a resident of Southern Cali- 
fornia for more than four years, having 
come to Los Angeles for the purpose of 
laying out the Forest Lawn Cemetery 
grounds. His experience and ability in 
landscape engineering ranked with the 
best. Previous to his coming to Cali- 
fornia, he was assistant superintend- 
ent of one of the large Detroit ceme- 
teries. He planned and laid out the 
Cypress Lawn Cemetery and the Mason 
Cemetery of San Francisco. He leaves 
a widow and son and a host of friend in 
Southern California. His remains are 
to be returned to Detroit, where he will 
be interred in Elmwood Cemetery, of 
which his father is now superintendent. 
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REMOVAL SALE 


Our new building at 446-448 South Broadway, is now well under way. 
We have contracted for sufficient new stock to completely fill it upon its com- 
Our present immense assortment of Pianos, Player Pianos, and other 


therefore, be sold. They have been 


heavily discounted, and will be offered at prices that would compel attention 


anywhere in the United States. 
Piano visit our show rooms. 











There's one sure way of getting what you want. 
There's one sure way of reaching people instantly. 
There’s one sure way of doing things without getting 


ruffled. 





, ‘Jus: Homephone™ 


NW Adopt the word into your vocabu- 

: lary. Get into the habit of ar- 
ranging things that way. You’ 
never regret it. 


Home Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. 
716 South Olive Street 
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Rona the World 


Tours 


Select Parties, strictly limited to tweive members, 
leave San Francisco August 23 and September 
13, 1910, visiting Japan, China, Korea, Java, 
Burma, India, etc. Only a few vacancies now 
open. Send for programme. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 
689 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Private parties arranged for at inclusive rates. 
Independent tickets. All routes. Travelers 
checks. 150 OFFICES ABROAD. 
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Devoted exclusively to Music, Art, Science 


Studios and Halls ae al purposes for son ease 
Studio building in the W or terms and all infor- 
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LEE L. POWERS, 627 8S. Olive. Bought & sold. 
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BAKER WUEST CoO., 516 8. Broadway. 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 W. First St. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


THE ISAACS-WOODBURY BUSINESS COL- 
Entrance 


LEG, Sth floor Hamburger bldg. 
320 W. 8th st. 


CEMETERIES 


FOREST LAWN CEMETERY, 
304 Wright & Callender Bldg 


DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE 


R. D. BRONSON DESK CO., 
M48—H10048. 321-328-325 W. 7th st. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTIBONE CoO., 514 S. Broadway. 
Main 987, Home F8037 
FLORISTS 











*yJ. W. WOOLFSKILL, Florist. 


Choice Cut Flowers for all occasions. 
HARNESS & SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, 315 N. Los Angeles st. 
Established 1854. 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
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Carl Butenmann. Jwry., | 217% S. Spring..upstarrs 
RARE BOOKS 


CALL AND ‘‘BROWSE”’ at Dawson’s Book Shop 
518 S. Hill St. (B. Dawson. H. W. Collins - 


SASH AND DOORS 








VWUGIHES MEG. & LMBR. ¢:0., 
and Office Fixtures. 
Lumber Dealers. 


Millwork, Bank 
Wholesale and Retai. 


If you expect to buy a Piano or a Player 
You will find this the opportunity of a lifetime 


to secure standard makes at reduced prices. 


GEO. J. BIRKEL CO. 
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Steinway, Cecilian and Victor Dealers, 


345-347 S. Spring Street 





CAWSTON OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 


Awarded Prize Medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo 


Omaha, Portland, Jamestown and Seattle. 


YOU BRS@LD ICEATHERS 


Can be remodeled into the Fashionable Willow Plume 
and dyed to match any shade by our repair department 


CityStore313 Broadway 
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Three Books by the Editor 
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PAUL TRAVERS’ 
eee ORES 


ON SPECIAL 
PSN ON 
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GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a. reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is a collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 
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Cunningham, Curtiss & WelchCo. 
202 S@UMH SrPRie ST. 


C, C. Parker, 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK, 


Southern California Painters and Sculptors— 
Long Beaeh Library. 


Last week I took readers of The 
Graphic on.the first of a series of “little 
journeys” to the studios of local artists, 
and we passed a pleasant hour with 
Elizabeth Borglum at “El Rosario,” her 
unique studio home 
On this oceasion we will pay a short 
visit to the studio of John Hubbard 
Rich, at 55 N. Euclid avenue, Pasa- 
dena. J made rather more of a real 
“journey” out of this than was my in- 
tention at the start, and more, I fear, 
than the majority of you would have 
cared to take, considering the fact that 
the day was unusually warm. Stand- 
ing on the Los Angeles side of Arroyo 
Seco, near the College of Fine Arts at 
Garvanza, waiting the coming of a de- 
layed car, I was seized with a desire to 
make this journey afoot. The arroyo, 
with its splendid live oaks, giant syca- 
mores, and silver poplars, ever delight- 
ful, looked unusually alluring in the haze 
of its summer heat, and obeying the 
impulse I descended, determined to 
tramp up and across to the foot of 
California street in Pasadena and there 
board my car. 

- > e 

In the path the dust was deep, the 
creek bed was rocky and the sand hot, 
but as this is one of my favorite and 
oft-repeated jaunts, I was met on all 
sides by well-known and characteristic 
sights. There, on the left, is to be 
secn a tiny-paned, half-timbered cot- 
tage, familiar to many of us as the 
quaint home of Olive Percival. Who is 
so unfortunate as never to have had a 
peep into this treasure house of art on 
one of those rare “Tuesday evenings?” 
A bit farther on is the “li’] white house” 
—but that is another story. Then 
cornes “the beehive” and the ‘“Blood- 
hound Farm,” and, most delightful of 
all, “rock basin,’ lature’s own gift to 
the “fellers ’at go a swimmin’.” 
the famous Busch gardens. Pretty, you 
say? Oh, ve3, very beautiful—but so 
man-made. They always look out of 
place in the midst of the natural beauty 
that surrounds them. A car bell clangs, 
and our tramp is over almost before we 
realize how hot it is, and by the time 
we shall have reached Mr. Rich’s 
studio we shall have forgotten the un- 
pleasant features, so few they were, 
compared to the lovely ones. 

# * * 

Near the sidewalk, a hand-carved 
sign post directs us to the atelier, 
which is sitvated at the rear of the lot, 
far back of the house. There ts a cer- 
tain rumor current in the polite circles 
of Pasadena concerning the former oc- 
cupany of the building, but if it ever 
did serve, or was originally designed 
for a—-shall I say—‘‘coach house?’ it 
has long ago lost its last distinguishing 
earmarks, and I know of no other studio 
that possesses so pleasant an aspect 
or seems more tn keeping with the pur- 
pose for which it has been thus ar- 
rayed. We first enter a large, caSement- 
windowed reception room with broad 
window seats, burlapped walls, and dull 
hangings. Indian rugs are scattered 
about, and broad low tables and deep 
easy chairs give a reassuring sense of 
comfort and simplicity to the room, 
which is so characteristic of the man 
and his work. Several well-rendered 
landscape studies, framed:-in hand- 
carved frames, are hung low upon the 
tawny walls. 

ok * + 

Entering the studio beyond, with its 
huge side and top lights, artistic dec- 
orations, and the joliiest of inglenooks 
containing a large brick fireplace. we 
are confronted with complete disarray. 
Chairs and tables, divans, easels and 
model stands, elbow each other in true 
house-cleaning fashion, but a crate for 
packing canvases gives the secret away 
conmpietely, and Mr. Rich confesses that 
he is “packing up to move.” “Give up 
this charming studio?’ we cry, “What 
a Shame! Where is the new one to 
be?” “In Boston,’ smiled the young 
artist, and we sit down on something 


at Sierra Madre. | 


| his 
| have been here for three years now and 











Then | 


or other to recover our breath. 


inspection several of 
convases yet unpacked, “I 


ing about for our 
late 


IT have no fault to find with the way I 
have been treated. I have painted more 
{han twenty portrait commissions and 
some of my best genre work has been 
executed and sold here. Eventually, I 
shal return to Southern California. 1] 
like the place and the people. 


only place, but just now I must get 


back and see what other men are doing | 


and campare work a bit. I shall al- 
ways keep in touch with lIecal art in- 
terests and will exhibit work here, for 
I shall be returning one day. I do not 
wish to forget, or to be forgotten.” 

* 7K 4 


Coming to us a complete stranger, 
only three years ago, Mr. Rich, by vir- 


tue of his excellent work, has won for | 


himself a place in the foremost ranks 
of our local colony of painters. Indeed. 
he now enjoys a position that men far 
beyond his years and experience well 
might envy. His well-painted and de- 
ligntfully tonal genre studies have ap- 
peared frequently in local exhibitions, 
and are always acclaimed with praise. 
Among the most successful of these may 
be mentioned “The Favorite,’ a large 
nude study, ‘“‘The Red Kimona,” “Girl 
Reading,” “‘At the Fountain,” and “Yel- 
low Gown... In portraiture, wir. Rich 


is especially happy in his truthful ren- | 


dering. During his stay in the west 


he has painted fully a score of our | 
among them | 


most prominent people, 
Dr. George E. Hale and children, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fenyes, Mrs. Curtain and lit- | 
tle daughter, Miss Ruth Hoyt and Mrs. 
Dwight. Mr. Rich seldom fails to pro- 
duce a speaking likeness. 

es 


John H.' Rich began his study of art 
in 1895 at the Burt-Harwood Schoo] in 
Minneapolis. 
term at the Minneapolis School of Fine 
Arts. He then went to New York ang 
entered the Art Students’ League, 
where he remained four years, working 
under such men as H. Siddams Mow- 
bray, George B. Bridgeman and Walter 
Appleton Clark. At the end of this 
course he accepted a position as illus- 
trator for a prominent publication ana 
Femiaiecd Witt it for two years 
Art Museum Art School, 


where, three 


years later, he won the Paige traveling , 
scholarship, which enabled him to re- | 


main two years abroad. When in 
Europe he visited all the noted galleries 
and devoted profitable time in copying 
from the works of old masters. He 
maintained a studio in Paris from 19905 
to 1907. Returning to America he came 
directly to Pasadena, where he has 
since lived, and where his work has 
won him many true friends and admir- 
ers, Who will miss him sadly from the 
ranks. Success to you, Mr. Rich, and 
when you leave us in August do not 
burn the bridges behind you. 


a * 2 


At the last meeting of the California 
Art Club, held Saturday evening in ‘the 
Art Students’ League, plans were made 
for the eclub’s special exhibit at the 
Long Beach exhibition. <A jury and 
hanging committee, composed of Messrs. 
Wendt, Bischoff and Rich, were se- 
lected to arrange the club’s display at 
this notable exhibit. R. B. Manbest 


Was elected an associate member of the 
climb. 


a ® * 

William Wendt will go on an extend- 
ed sketching trip to the Grand Canyon 
in August. 

So * * 

Chautauqua exhibition of the work 
of Southern California Painters and 
Seulptors did not open Monday as 
planned, owing to the delay caused by 
collecting and arranging so many can- 
vases. It will open next Monday with 
a brilliant reception. 

* He * 

Members of the College of Fine Arts 
alumni, now traveling In Europe, re- 
port a splendid time. Miss Godfrey is 


| Our 


| to graduates. 
“Yes,” 
continues Mr. Rich as he begins plac- | 





It is the | 


In°‘1896 he studied for a | 





He 
then went to Boston and entered the | 
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Von Stem Academy of Music 


1419 South Grand Avenue 


The Largest Musical College west of Chicago. 
Academic Course fits young men and women 
for a brilliant musical career. Practical training 
under capable masters from the very heginning 
until students receive diploma. Positions giveu 
Excellent facilities for amateur 

Out-of-town students receive 


musicians also, 
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- Los Angeles, Cal. 


best of care. Three months’ courses from $18.00 
upward. Free and partial scholarships for de- 
serving students. Unexceliled equipment for in- 
struction on PIANO, PIPE-ORGAN, STRING 
INSTRUMENTS, VOICE, BRASS AND WoOobD- 
WIND, HARMONY, COMPOSITION, HISTORY 
OF MUSIC., ete. Address the Secretary for fur- 
ther particulars. 


HEINRICH VON STEIN, President. 


Students enter any time. 





connection. 
car to Avenue 43, the foot of the incline railway. 


Light, airy, sunny rooms, either single or en suite. 











Hotel Mt. foe 
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CALIFORNIA'S MOST SCENIC 
OTE: 


Situated on me summit of rugged old Mt. 
Washington--1,000 feet high. Above 
noise, dust, amole and fog. Splendid 
car service--25 minutes from Broadway 

ommands unsurpassed view of moun- 
tains, cities and the sea. _ Strictly modern 
in every appointment. First class cafe in 


Rates reasonable. Take yellow Garvanza 
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be Eig AMONS” THE = 
ves PINES 


? Situated in the San Jacinto 

ountains a mile above 
sea level. Magnificent 
scenery. 


Pie Ideal 


HN acaba. Place 


A short, intensely interesting trip from 
Los Angeles. Modern hotel, excellent 
table. modern furnished cottages, com- 
fortable tents. Reasonable rates. 

MUSIC, DANCING. BOWLING, 
TENNIS, BILLIARDS, HORSE- 
BACK RIDING; every feature to 


make life enjoyable. 
For further information, or to make 
reservations. address, 


FARL POWERS, 
1414 South Hope Street, Los Angeles 


: BRISTOL 


ex 
Cafe Bristol 


3 
a appeal to discriminating people 


ENTIRE BASEMENT H. W. HELLMAN Bldg 
FOURTH AND SPRING. 


The high- class appommtments, per” 
fect serviceand unexcelled menu of 


in Italy, Miss Lee in France and the 
Misses Sorenson in Denmark. 
x f * 
Summer School 
Fine Arts, U.S.C., 


of the College of 
opened Wednesday, 


to continue until the end of August, in | 


charge of William Lees Judson, dean. 
*K * * 


Ralph Davison Miller returned last 
week from a short stay at Topanga 
canyon. 

* bd * 

Mrs. Herman J. Hall 
artist’s paradise on the 


writes of the 


cago Evening Post. The letter gives an 
account of the national exhibition held 
at Nagoya, and states that this pilgrim- 
age, which is being taken in pursuit of 
oriental art, will lead to three weeks in 
China and a return to Tokyo, with the 
remiander of the summer in Japan. 
Mrs. Hall’s visit to Los Angeles, a year 
ago, is remembered with much pleas- 
ure by the artist colony here, hence 
the above item will be of interest to 
many persons in Los Angeles who met | 
the talented woman. 














inland sea 01! 
| Japan, notes the art critic of the Chi- 








$17-325 
So. BRoapway 


314-322 
So. Hn StTrReer 


A. FUSENOT CoQ, 
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Sale 
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NOW GOING ON 


} ANY opportunities to save 
‘—? money are offered through- 
out ane store, as all odds and 
ends, discotitinued numbers and 
broken lines have been reduced 
in price to close out quickly be- 
fore invoicing. 


oe 


P re-Inventory | 


Hotel 
Del Monte 


THE MOTORIST’S PARADISE 


30 miles of new smooth macadam 
roadways through wonderful forest, 
mountain and ocean 


scenery now 
open. The grandest scenic boule- 
vards in the world. 

Write for rates and reservations. 


P, R. WARNER, Manager 


Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Cal. 


Bring your automobile with you to 


Contralto, 420-21 Blanchard Hall 


Special original programs for Pri- 
vate Musicales, Teas and Soirees. 


Tel. Ex. 82 


LOUIS ERNEST DREYFUS 


420-421 BLAN- 
CHARD HALL 
A strictly enforced, conversational 
method by which French, German 
or Spanish is made of practical 
value. Private lessons. 
evening classes. 


Modern Languages 


ESTELLE HEARTT DREYFUS _ 
Day and Ree ae, | 


Tel. Ex. 82 








By Ruth Burke 
Of interest to many friends was the 


marriage Monday of Miss Minerva 
Hunewill Nichols, daughter of Mr. 


Frank Nichols, a prominent man of 
Washington, to Mr. Charles Clifford 
Kifer of Santa Maria. The ceremony 
was celebrated at noon at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Francis L. Anton on 
South Figueroa street. Little Eliza- 
beth Anton was the flower girl, being 
attired in a dainty white frock. The 
bride wore a gown of white broadcloth 
and carried a shower of maidenhair 
ferns, After a honeymoon trip to Cata- 
lina and Coronado, Mr. and Mrs. Kifer 
will be at home to their friends at 
Santa Maria. 


Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage of Miss Faye V. Rogers, daughter 
of Mrs. Ella Rogers of Long Beach, to 
Mr. John G. Carey of this city. The 
wedding took place in Long Beach 
Tuesday evening, and was witnessed 
only by relatives and a few intimate 
friends. After a few days in Los An- 
geles, Mr. and Mrs. Carey will leave 
for a trip, returning later to make their 
home at 4209 South Grand avenue, The 
groom is assistant cashier in the 
Equitable Savings Bank of this city. 
Both he and his bride, who came here 
recently from Elkhorn, Wis., were 
members of the class of °05 of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Of much interest to a wide circle of 
friends here was the marriage Tues- 
day evening of Miss Bileen Salyer, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred M. 
Salyer of 2712 La Salle avenue, to Mr. 
Ear] E. Hitcheock, who has charge of 
the Grafton School for Boys. The 
ceremony was celebrated at the First 
Unitarian church, Rev. E. A. Cantrell 
officiating. Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock 
left after the wedding for a trip to 
Coronado, and upon their return will 
make their home at 1147 East Thirty- 
sixth street, 


Miss Margaret Lee Jordan and Mr. 
Robert Kirkpatrick of this city were 
married Tuesday evening at a simple 
ceremony performed in the Pico 
Heights Congregational church by Rev, 
J. M. Schaefle. The young couple will 
make their home in this city. 





Prenuptial Entertainments 


Miss Lita Crane, who is to marry 
Mr. George B. Ellis soon, is being 
pleasantly feted by her many friends. 
Thursday, Miss Freda Luderman of 
1217 Elden avenue entertained for her 
with a luncheon and five hundred 
party. Pink sweetpeas and ferns were 
intermingled in a pretty decoration. 
Over the dining table was suspended 
a large basket of the fragrant blos- 
soms, while from the basket to the 
table wide pink satin streamers were 
extended, being formed into an effective 
bow at each of the corners. Guests 
included Mmes. Paul Fletcher, Harlan 
Clatworthy, Misses Florence Judd, 
Louise Hauser, Juanita Lane, Irene 
Benson, Stella Lane, Emmie Luentzel, 
Maude Adams, Marie McManus, Olive 
Bennett, Helen Thresher, Anne Bent- 
ley, Mayme Cliff and Ethel Dubbs. In 
August Miss Ludeman will give a sec- 
ond aifair, the guest of honor upon this 
occasion being Miss Emmie Luentzel, 
another bride-elect. 


Miss Katherine Powell, one of the 
season’s brides-elect, was the guest of 
honor Tuesday afternoon at an informal 
luncheon given by Miss Belle Wallace 
of 1224 West Kighth street. Guests in- 
cluded Mmes. Elwood de Garmo, Paul 
von Neindorf, Willis Noble, Harry G. 
Folsom, I. J. Francis, Galbreth, Arthur 
W. Ballard, Steith, Frederick B. Braden, 
Fred Bacon, E. B. Rivers, Harry Will- 
iams, Arthur Holliday, A. B. Cass, Le- 
roy K. Daniel and Willis T. Knowlton. 


Miss Emmie Luentzel who is to marry 
Mr. Craig Horton the latter part of the 
month, was the guest of honor Tuesday 
at a linen shower given by Mrs. R. K. 
Wilson of 360 East Jefferson street. 
The gifts were packed in a large imita- 
tion calla lily and were presented to 
Miss Luentzel by Miss Nannie Anita 





Wilson, the daughter of the hostess. 
Later in the afternoon cards were 
played. 


In honor of Miss Edith Foster, whose 
marriage to Mr. Edward A. Henderson 
Will take place July 20, Miss Persia 
Wimberly of 409 Bixel street entertain- 
ed Tuesday with a linen shower. Fri- 
day afternoon Miss Foster was given a 
miscellaneous shower at the home of 
Miss Elizabeth Thompson of 1599 West 
Twenty-second street. 


Mis Marguerite Vickrey, whose be- 
trothal to Mr. Richard Applegate has 
been announced, was the guest of 
honor yesterday at a handsomely ap- 
pointed tea party given by her aunt, 
Mrs, Joseph H. Call of Beacon street. 


Miss Myrtle Gonzalez, the attractive 
young daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. G. 
Gonzalez, who is to marry Mr. J. Parke 
Jones next month, was the guest of 
honor yesterday at a miscellaneous 
shower given by Miss Lillian Belcher, 
at her home, 736 Lake street. 


Miss Georgia Sparks, whose engage- 
ment to Mr. Homer Wendall Smith was 
announced recently, was the guest of 
honor recently at a small affair given 
at the residence of Misses Ethel and 
Florence Rees on South Olive street. 





Betrothal Announcements 

At a prettily appointed luncheon of 
twelve covers, given Thursday by Mrs. 
Wiliam S. James of 521 Shatto place, 
announcement was made of the be- 
trothal of Miss Anne Augusta Powers, 
daguhter of Dr. L. M. Powers, to Mr. 
Edward S. Kellar. 
be one of the September events. The 
table was attractively decorated in a 
color scheme of pink and green, a bas- 
ket ®f Cecil Bruner roses forming the 
centerpiece, while small baskets of 
bonbons were given as favors. Besides 
the guest of honor and hostess, places 
at the table were set for Mrs, George 
D, Powers, Miss Clinton Morgan, Miss 
Esther Yarnell, Miss Clara Bullas, Miss 
Lucy Powers, Miss Clara Seymour, 
Miss Winifred Wood, Miss Ada Potts 
and Miss Ethel Seymour. 


Announcement is made of the en- 
gagement of Miss Blanche Sparring, 
formerly of Wilkesbarre, Pa., to Mr. 
Marshall D. Taylor, son of the late Mr. 
J. W. Taylor, M.D., J.P., B.S.C., and 
Mrs. Taylor of Rothsay House, Scar- 
borough, England. 





Weddings to Come 

Miss Emmie Luentzel, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Cc. Luentzel, whose 
marriage to Mr. Craig C. Horton will 
take place Wednesday, August 31, at 
the Christ Episcopal church, has chosen 
Miss Ethel Dubbs of the Palisades, 
Santa Monica, as her maid of honor. 
The bridesmaids will be Misses Juanita 
Liane, Freda Ludeman and: Marie Mc- 
Manus. Dr. Warren Horton will be 
best man, and the ushers will be Messrs. 
Sidney Bartlett, Roy Bartow and Dr. 
Henry Ransom. Mr, and Mrs. Horton, 
after their marriage, will make their 
home with Mr. and Mrs. Luentzel. In 
honor of Miss Luentzel, Miss Ethel 
Dubbs will entertain July 20. 


Past Entertanments 


Mrs. E. O, McLaughlin of 2400 South 
Figueroa street entertained a coterie 
of little folk Wednesday at a matinee 
party at the Orpheum, followed by a 
collation at one of the sweetshops. The 
affair was in compliment to Mrs. Me- 
Laughlin’s niece, Miss Marie Auzerais 
of San Jose. Other guests were Misses 
Marion Kerckhoff, Gertrude Kerckhoff 
Nora Morres, Graces Wells, Margaret 
Golden, Marie Scheller, Constance 
Cline, Hortense McLaughlin, and Mas- 
ters Cecile McLaughlin and Edward 
McLaughlin. 


Several Los Angeles folk were enter- 
tained Tuesday at Hermosa Beach by 
Mrs. Albert Crutcher and Mrs. jee 1G. 
Page, who are domiciled there for the 
summer. A luncheon and bridge party 
marked the oceasion, and guests in- 
cluded Mmes, Will Thompson, West 
Hughes, J. W. McKinley, John T, Jones, 
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BOSTON DRY GOODS STORE 





Art wares worthy a place 
in the most luxuriously 
furnished homes --- the 
choicest collection shown 
outside of New York, so 
tourists tell us. 

Quaint furniture from 
Japan. 

Richly embroidered 
hangings from India and 
China. 

Bronzes, Porcelains, 
Cloisonnes, Ivories, etc., 
from Japan and China. 

Magnificent jewelry 
from Egypt, Ceylon and 
India. 


Rare old brasses from 


India. 


235-237-239 SO. BROADWAY 
234-244 So. HILL Sr, 





Walter S. Lysle, Walter B. Cline, Jo- 
seph H. Bohon, Clinton N. Sterry, Nor- 
man Sterry, Charles Benbroke, Scott 
Helm, Lynn Helm and Miss Decatur 
Page, 


Mrs. John R. Price of Leighton ave- 
nue was hostess, Tuesday afternoon at 
a musical and luncheon grven tn com- 
pliment to Mrs. John R. Connelly and 
her daughter, Miss Laura Connelly of 
Albuquerque, N. M., who are the house 
guests of Mrs. John Hitcheock of 1224 
West Fifth street. Covers were laid for 
Mmes. James Tirney, Edmund Burt 
Drake, Joseph Mark Gaige, John Hitch- 
cock and Miss Marjorie Burlingame. 
Shasta daisies, roses and ferns were 
used in the table decoration. 


One of the most delightful affairs of 
the week was the afternoon tea given 
by Miss Anita Patton of North San 
Gabriel in honor of her cousin, Miss 
Hutchinson, who is her house guest. 
Miss Patton has only recently returned 
from the east, where she went to at- 
tend the marriage of her brother, Lieut. 
George 8S. Patton, to Miss Beatrice 
Ayer, she being one of the bridal party. 


In compliment to Misses Grace and 
Hope Best, who have returned from the 
east after a year’s visit there, Mrs. 
Mary J. Schallert of Beacon street en- 
tertained recently with a bridge whist 
party. While in the east, the Misses 
Best visited their brother, Mr. Jack 
Best, who is a student at Harvard 
University. 


Mr. and Mrs. EB. J. Brent of Berkeley 
Square were host and hostess recently 
at a merry house party given at their 
country place near Pomona. Their 
guests included Miss Maude Elizabeth 
Richards, Dr. Nirvin and Mr. Wuerker. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Pirtle, who are oc- 
cupying the old Verdugo homestead, 
entertained a number of friends from 
Los Angeles recently with an al fresec 
supper. Later, dancing was enjoyed. 





Society Events Ahead 


One of the most delightful of next 
week’s affairs will be the dinner-dance 
which Miss Elizabeth Wood, daughter | 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Modini-Wood 
of 20 St. James Park will give Tuesday 





evening in honor of her cousin, Miss 
Katherine Johnson, who recently re- 
turned from her studies in Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Thirty-two guests have 
been invited for the evening. Mr. and 
Mrs. Modini-Wood and family returned 
recently from a week’s outing at Cata- 
lina Island. They plan to pass August 
at Lake Tahoe. 


Invitations have been issued by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Harvey Foster of 1223 West 
Thirty-seventh place for a reception to 
be given Wednesday evening, July 2t, 
for their daughter, Miss Edith Hires 
Hvnter and her betrothed, Mr. Edware 
Alexander Henderson. 





Brief Personal Mention 


In a cablegram to the steamship de- 
partment of the German-American 
savings Bank announcement is made 
of the safe arrival in Japan of the fol- 
lowing Los Angelans, who left June 15 
on an extended tour of the world: Mr. 
P. G Gates, Miss Velma J. Gates, Miss 
Cornelia Gates, Mrs. Mary G. Parsons, 
Miss Nellie Parsons, Miss Jessie Par- 
sons, Miss Cornelia Parsons, Dr. and 
Mrs. J. N. McDowell, Mrs. C. W. Chris- 
tian, Miss Nelve Dickson, Miss Louise 
Dickson, Miss Rertha E. Foster, Mr. J. 
K. McMorries, Mrs: J. E. McMorries, 
Mr. John Mailer and Mr. Barnes Moss. 
Rev. Father Patrick Hawe of Santa 
Monica and Rev. James Murphy left 
Tuesday evening under the same au- 
spices for an extended trip around the 
world, visiting Japan, Korea, Man- 
churia, Ceylon, India, Egypt and Eu- 
rope. 


FoNowing a delightful motoring trip 
to the northern part of the state, Mr. 
and Mrs. Burton E. Green and Mr. and 
Mrs. Roland Bishop have returned to 
their homes here. Their itinerary in- 
cluded a stay of several days at Del 
Monte, where they enjoyed the pic- 
turesque drives and the play on the 
golf links. Among other Los Angelans 
who have been enjoying the pleasures 
of Del Monte are Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
Murphy, Miss Susanne Lynch, Miss K. 
A. Conaty, and Miss Anna McDer- 
mott. Mr. and Mrs. Fred H. Bixby of 
Long Beach also registered at the‘hotel 
for a short stay. 


Mr. ang Mrs. E. J. Marshall of West- 
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lake avenue, with their son, Mr. Marcus | 


Marshall, and their house guests, Dr. 
and Mrs. George Dock of St. 
left Monday for their ranch near Santa 
Barbara. Later in the season Mr. and 
Mrs. Marshall will go east, stopping 
at the Grand Canyon, thence to Ashe- 
ville, N. C., where they will enter their 


son in the school preparatory to Yale. | 


They will return to their home here In 
the late fall. 


Miss Agnes Bethume, daughter of 
Judge and Mrs. J. D. Betnune of North 
Bonnie Brae street, is visiting in De- 
troit, Mich., for the summer as the 
guest of her sister, Mrs. Walter Buran- 
don. Later, she will visit in Canada. 
Miss Tsabeil Bethune is visiting in 
Northern California, and Judge and 
Mrs. Rethune plan to pass their sum- 
mer outing at Venice. 


Mrs. Wallace L. Hardison of West 
Washington street left the first of the 
week, in company with Mrs. Lucille 
Allison Loud of Riverside, and will be 


the latter’s guest there for several days. | 


Later in the month Mrs. Hardison and 
her mother, Mrs. William Irving War- 
ner, will leave for New York, where 
they will remain three or four months. 


Mr. and Mrs. William W. Mines, who | 
left here three weeks ago for a month | 


in Montreal, have broadened the scope 


of their summer outing, and in a postal | 
dated July 9, they | 


card from Quebec, 
reveal that they are leaving for Liver- 
pool, having engaged passage on the 
Laurentia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Flack and son of 
1311 Fourth avenue have returned from 
a motoring trip to San Francisco, Santa 
Barbara and San Luis Obispo. They 
were accompanied by their niece, Miss 
Edna Finney of the latter place, who 
will be their house guest for three 
weeks, 


Mrs. Richard D. King of Sacramento | 
is visiting her parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. | 
H. Plummer of 1628 West Twenty-thire | 
informal affairs | 
Later, | 


street. A number of 
will be given in her honor. 
Mrs. King wil] go to Catalina in com- 
pany with her sister, Miss Mary Plum- 
mer. 


Mrs. C. F. Cox and daughter, Miss 
Jean Cox of 2146 La Salle avenue, will 
leave soon for a trip to Chicago and 
Lake Geneva, where they will be the 
guests of Miss Cox’s uncle, Mr. J. M. 
Johnson, who has a beautiful summer 
home at the Wisconsin lake resort. 


Mr. Joseph F. Sartori, president of 
the Security Savings Bank, left Tues- 
day morning for New York, whence he 
will sail for Europe to join Mrs. Sartori, 
who with a party of other prominent 
Los Angelans, is touring the continent. 
They will return in October. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sumner P. Hunt with 
their daughter, Miss Louise Hunt, who 


has just returned from her studies at | 


the Ingleside Seminary at Mitford, 


Conn., are planning to go to Catalina | 


Island in the near future for an out- 
ing trip of several weeks, 


Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Duque, who have 
a cottage at Bay City for the summer, 
have been entertaining as house guests 
the following young friends of therr 
daughter, Miss Helen Duque: Misses 
Anita Thomas, Mary Dunbar, Amy 
Bush and Lueille Ballard. 


Miss Lucille Rallard, 
Mrs. William 
Twenty-eighth 
Inglesides Seminary at Milford, Mass., 
this fall, and will go east in company 
with Miss Louise Hunt, who has fin- 
ished her first year there. 


Mr. H. C. Merritt of Terrace drive, 
Pasadena, with his family and their 
guest, Miss Sallie Polk, left recently in 
his car for a motoring trip to San 
I'rancisco and the coust pleasure re- 
sorts. Their itinerary will include Brit- 
ish Columbia and Canada. 


Mrs. L, E. Hewins of Phoenix, Ariz., 
has been visiting here with her parents, 
former Secretary and Mrs. W. F. Nich- 
ols of Arizona. After a tour of the Ha- 
waiian Islands with her husband, she 


daughter ot 
EK. Horn of 


will return again for a short visit here . 
| street. 


with friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. Willard Arnott of New 
Hampshire street have returned from 
a week’s motoring trip to Coronado. 
They are entertaining as a house guest, 
Miss Adelaide Randolph of Kansas 
Civ 


Mrs. George R. Murdock of Eighth 


Louis, | 
_ Wednesday ; 
and Mrs. Sanborn received friends in- | 





| ing in 











2280 West | 
street plans to enter | 
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avenue and West Adams street has as 
her house guest, her daughter, Mrs. 
Walter D. Sanborn of Mexico City. 
afternoon Mrs. Murdock 


formally. 


Miss Eula Ellis Kirk of West Twen- | 


ty-first street has returned from a six 
weeks’ ouling trip and has 
Coronado. 


the fall for a visit to San Francisco. 


Miss Ella Stuart of this city is visit- 
San Diego as the house guest 
of ner aunt, Mrs. G. Aubrey Davidson, 
formerly of Los Angeles. Miss Stuart 
was a guest of honor recently at a card 
party given by Miss Nan Drury. - 


Miss Blanche Leonard and her he> 


trothed, Mr. Sidney Butler, whose wed- 
ding will be an event of the late sum- 
mer, were week-end guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Golding at their summer 
home on Navy street, Ocean Park. 


Maj. and Mrs. H, M. Russell of 718 
West Adams street, who have been in 
New York for several months, sailed 


' recently on the Mauretania for Lon- 


don. They plan to remain abroad for 
an indefinite stay. 


Mrs, F. W. King and her two daugh- 
ters, Misses Gertrude and Madeline 
King, with Miss Sallie Utley, are occu- 
pying a cottage at Carmel-by-the-Sea. 
They will remain until the latter part 
of the summer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rowe Sanderson of this ' 
city last week motored up to San Fran- | 


cisco in their Hupmobile tourlng car. 
They made the run over the valley 
roads and their return is planned over 
the coast route. 


Misses May and Fiorence Sutton were 
over-Sunday guests at Santa Monica. 


Miss May Sutton was the house guest | 
while , 


of her sister, Mrs. B. O. Bruce, 
Miss Florence Sutton visited with Mrs. 
H. R. Eliiott. 


Mrs. Frank A. Arries of Denver is 
the house guest of her sister, Mrs. Belle 
Mayhew of West Sixth street. When 
she returns to her home she will be ac- 
companied by her mother, Mrs. E. M. 
Arries. 


Mrs. Milton B. Huston, formerly Miss 


Barnetta Norton, who is at Long Beach | 
with her father, Mr. Barney Norton of | 


Arizona, entertained Mr. and Mrs. Pier- 


' point Davis recently for a few days. 


Mrs. Carrie Seymour, who has been 
a guest af Hotel Stratford for the win- 
ter, left recently for a trip to San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver and 
other points in Rritish Columbia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Cook have re- 
turned from a short visit at Santa 
Barbara and are at home with Mrs. 
Cook’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Gail B. 
Johnson, on Westlake avenue. 


Miss Jane Rollins, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton Bowman Rollins of 
West Twenty-eighth street, has been 
visiting in San Diego as the guest ofr 
her aunt, Mrs. John L. Sehon. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Rector and 
their daughter, Miss Wilhelmina Rec- 
tor of 675 Westmoreland avenue, have 
returned from a@ trip to Catalina, made 
in their launch, the ‘Yebis.”’ 


Mrs. Julia D. Noble and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Eva EF. Noble of 2815 West 
Sixth street, left the earlier part of the 
week for. Detroit, Mich. where they 
will visit this summer. 


Miss Annia Barrett and Miss Vir- 
ginia Bordman of Palo Alto are visiting 
Miss Ruth Cary Crutcher, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Crutcher of 2237 
Cambridge street. 


Mr, and Mrs. John D. Franklin have 
moved into their new home at 23811 
West Thirtieth street, where Mrs. 
Franklin will receive her friends the 
first Wednesday. 


Mr. and Mrs. William J. Batchelder 
of San Francisco are guests for a few 
weeks of the latter’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Johnson of 1673 West Fifth 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert J. Burdette have 
returned from a trip of several months 
to Hawaii and the Orient. 


Rev. Henry W. White, with his wife 
and two sons, is located at Balboa 
Beach for the summer. 


Dr. and Mrs, R. B,. Chapman of San 


gone to] 
In August she will go to | 
i Catalina Island and plans to leave in 




















Our New Fall Goods 
Are Here 





E. congratulate the ladies of Los Angeles and vicinity upon 

the unparalleled opportunity which we present in offering 

these new Fall goods. They include the latest novelties and 
the rarest skill of the designer, and we are making them up at 
prices never met on the Pacific Coast. Such a slashing of 


prices Was never seen before. 


See these fabrics and get prices at once. You will save 
money by making your selection now, even if you may not be 
With our large force of 


expert operatives and unequaled facilities, we can guarantee 


ready to make use of your new sult. 


prompt and satisfactory service. 





A. Greene ¢& Son 


EXCLUSIVE LADIE .’ TAILORS 
Thiderieer 321-323-325 W. Seventh St. 


“Wh. 4 BELASCO-BLACK WOOD CO., Props, and Mgrs. 

Relasco Mealer Matinees Thursday, Saturday and Sunday. Every Night at 8: rs. 
COMMENCING MONDAY, JULY 18, 

And the Belasco Theater Company in the Second big week 


Pale: VW IS Os STO N IF of Paul Armstrong and Winchell Smith's great success, 


VIA WIRELESS 


This is positively the biggest play that has ever been given on any Los Angeles stage. The tremendously sensa- 
tional wireless scene has never been approached in any other play. There's nothing like ‘Via Wireless’’ in all 
the world. Next attraction: The Shuberts’ popular laughing hit. “‘BILLY.*’ 


REGULAR BELASCO PRICES 
FOR THIS GREAT SUCCESS. 


Gabriel are at Idyllwild for a short 
stay. Dr. Chapman recently resigned 
from service in the United States navy. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
and their son, Clarke Robinson, of 
south Grand avenue, left recently for 
Coronado, where they will remain until 
August. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


George H. Robinson es 


Can be permanently re- 


moved. Also warts, 


moles and other blem- 


ishes. We use the latest 


Mrs. John Kohler Marsh of Omaha, 
formerly Miss Gladys Goldsborough, is 
a guest of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick L. Goldsborough of this city. 


scientific, 5-needle mcth- 
od and 


work, 


guarantee our 





References on request. 


MARY P. PRATT ELECTROLYSIS 
COMPANY, 

O. T. Johnson Bldg., Home F65709. 

Hours,9to 12, lto5 - - Saturday 9 to 12 


Mr. and Mrs. Glen Behymer of this 
city are located at the Sea Gull cottage 
at La Jolla for the month. They plan 
to pass August at Coronado Tent City. 


Dr. and Mrs. W. C. Covington and 
their daughter, Miss Maude Adams, of 
st. Andrews place, have returned from 
a trip to Matilija Springs. 





Miss Josephine Lacy, who has re- 
cently returned from the Mt. Vernon 
school at Washington, D. C., is a guest 
at Idyllwild for a month. 


Leading Clothiers (INC) 
437- 439-441-443 South Spring 
Between Fourth and Fifth Streets, 


Head to Foot 
Outfitters 


FOR 


Men, Women, 
Boys and Girls | 


enson of 1254 Elden avenue have re- 
turned from a month’s outing in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Curtiss of Ox- 


Dr. and Mrs. E. O. Bloomer and their 
son of 604 Witmer street have gone to 
their cabin in the San Gabriel canyon 
for a month’s outing, 


Mr. and Mrs. Erasmus Wilson 
Chester place are. planning to 
August 3 for a three months’ 
thruogh the east, 


of 
leave 
trip 





Mr. and Mrs. George M. Munger, Jr.,, 
of 945 Gramercy place, have taken a 
cottage at East Newport for a part of 
the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Maxon of Burling- 
ton avenue have taken a cottage at 
Idyllwild for the summer. 


Mrs. and Mrs. Robert Bruce Stev- (Continued on Page Fifteen; 











There is much to commend in Edgar 


Selwyn’s four-act comedy drama, “The 
Country Boy,” which is being given its 
premier production on any stage at the 
Burbank this week, with Richard Ben- 
nett in the title role. But the com- 


mendation carries with it no little dis- 
Bent. tor, truth to tell, the construc- 
tion of the piece gives scant evidence 
of the craft noticeable in ‘Pierre of the 


Plains,” by the same author, and the 
eoncluding act is so scrappy, tame, In- 
consequent and amateurish that the 


good work discerned in the second and 
third acts seems scarcely to have heen 
the product of the same pen. No better 
dining room scene has been staged in 
years than that depicting .the interior 
of Mrs. Bannan’s New York boarding 
house, with the boarders at table, each 
with his or her peculiarities naturally 
unfolded in a line of sarcastic badinage, 
cross-fire conversation and clever stage 
business. The dialogue is so snappy, 
the characters so well differentiated 
that the dinner never drags, nor does 
the audience tire of this bit of pure 
comedy, in which the Burbank stock 
company participants are at their best. 
No reflection is intended on Mr. Sel- 
wyn by saying that the setting, the 
conversation and the characters are re- 
mindful of the brilliant work of Helen 
Green of New York, whose talent for 
character sketches of this order is un- 
surpassed. 

Tom Wilson, the country boy, leaves 
Fairview to ‘make good” in New York, 
thereby confounding Hiram Belknap, 
the rich man of the village, and win- 
ning his daughter, Jane. Tom, how- 
ever, comes a cropper in the metropolis 
and his guileless disposition and easy 
ways get him into all sorts of scrapes, 
although he does nothing to disgrace 
his name. But with money gone, his 
position lost, his boarding house closed 
to him and his home ties apparently 
severed, his thoughts take a suicidal 
turn, from which he is dissuaded by 
the gruff fellow boarder, Fred Merkle 
(David Landau), who restores him to 
a saner viewpoint and Suggests return- 
ing to Fairview to start the country 
weekly Tom had before contemplated. 
They go back, win over the community, 
convince Belknap he is in the wrong 
and, incidentally, induce him to give his 
daughter, Jane, to the country boy she 
has never ceased to love. 

On Mr. Fennett falls the brunt of the 
play, and he makes the best possible 
out of a rather indeterminate character. 
It isn’t his fault that the playwright has 
introduced impossible situations and 
improbable actions. That a town of 
five thousand in New York state could 
be without a single newspaper is ask- 
ing much of a modern audience to be- 
lieve; it is too improbable, in fact, to 
be worthy of credence for a minute. 
How Tom supplies the long-felt want, 
together with his journalistic friend, 
Merkle, and Joe Weinstein (Harmon 
MacGregor), a theater ticket specu- 
lator challenges the credulous. All three 
are infunds by reason of Joe’s lucky bet 
in a gambling house, staked by his and 
Merkle’s last coins. With the casn— 
about $300, presumably—they are able 
to equip a printing office and get the 
paper going. Mr. Selwyn wisely re- 
frains from entering into particulars. 
That Jane Belknap should visit Tom 
at his boarding house in New York and 
sup off the scraps brought in, following 
a belated dinner, is another wildly im- 
probable situation. In fact, the play 
abounds in weaknesses of this nature 
which no stretch of the imagination 
can condone. Mr. Bennett imparts 
lovable qualities to the country boy, 
however, and the genuine comedy in 
the second act, together with the more 
serious scenes in the third, conspire to 
save the piece. But there is much work 
of revision to be done before it can 
pass muster. The first act is too banal, 
and the fourth too inconsequential. In- 
stead of showing a dignified rehabilita- 
tion of the country boy and a pretty 
reconciliation with Jane, the playwright 
has missed out entirely, giving to the 
young Bowery exile the “fat’ of the 
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act and leaving little of value to the 
chief character to reveal. It is a most 
impotent ending. 

As usual, the Rurbank company gives 
fine account of itself, individually and 
collectively. David Hartford’s Hiram 
Belknap is as good as the playwright’s 
limitations permit. As the star boarder, 
Jack Belgrave could hardly be im- 
proved upon, and the Phelps of Fred- 
erick Gilbert, a smal! part, is well done. 
Harmon MacGregor’s Joe Weinstein is 
a capital presentation; the young man 
has undeniable talent. Fresh and sweet 
as a June rose is Marjorie Rainbeau. 
Myrtle Vane’s Amy Leroy, the show 
girl, is a clever piece of work, and the 








smaller part of Miss Dunstan by Ethel | 


van Waldron also is 
praise. Mrs. Bannan, the 
adds to the laurels won 

Royce in the past. Well staged and 
with good accessory music, Mr. Mo- 
roseco has done his full share in giving 
Mr. Selwyn’s new play its chance to 
succeed. oS. Tl. ae 


landlady, 
by Louise 


“Via Wireless” at the Belasco 

Melodrama is on a rampage at the 
Belasco, and seems to have reached the 
zenith of its frolic in ‘Via Wireless,” 
which is so foreign to the usual line of 
Belasco enterprises that it gains double 
interest. Theatergoers may profess a 
lasting admiration for Ibsen, an over- 
whelming fondness for problem plays, 
and a deep respect for the psychic, but, 
nevertheless, melodrama touches a re- 
sponsive chord in their hearts, and that 
it is enjoyable to the average audience 
is demonstrated by the volcanic ap- 
plause that greets the big scenes at the 
Belasco this week. “Via Wireless” re- 
cites the adventures of Robert Somers, 
lieutenant in the navy, who invents a 
gun of great possibilities. Unfortu- 
nately, the young officer crosses the 
bows of the villainous Edward Pinkney, 
manager of the Durant Steel Works, 
where the Somers gun is to be forged. 
Pinkney is double-crossing his employ- 
er and has a gun which he has obtained 
under false pretenses and which he is 
determined that the government shall 
accept in place of the Somers inven- 
tion. He is also in love with Durant’s 
daughter, and it galls his soul to see her 
smiling on Lieutenant Somers’ suit. 
Pinkney “kills” Somers’ gun in the 
bath, with the result that when the 
gun is tried out, it explodes, killing and 
maiming a number of sailors. Somers 
is ,=held responsible, as it is whispered 
that he neglected his duty while the 
gun was being forged. He is sum- 
moned from Porto Rico, where his ship 
has docked, to face a court of inquiry. 
By coincidence, Miss Durant and her 
mother, accompanied by Pinkney, are 
on a yachting tour and have laid over 
at Porto Rico. Miss Durant offers the 
services of her father’s yacht to convey 
somers and the secret service detective 
to Washington, in order that the young 
man may clear himself. There is a 
storm, the yacht goes to pieces on a 
reef. The boats put off, leaving Lieu- 
tenant Somers and Miss Durant aboard 
The boats are rescued by means of the 
wireless, Somers establishing communi- 
cation with the Mongolia—giving di- 
rections until the boats are picked up 
and he and Miss Durant located. The 
play is principally scenery and _ the- 
atrical effect. The fourth act, showing 
the Mongolia pitching madly in a storm, 
while the wild-eyed operator works un- 
ceasingly to locate the wreck, is war- 
ranted to send thrills of excitement up 
and down the spine of the most blase. 
Charles Giblyn, who plays the strenu- 
ous role of Harling, the wireless oper- 
ator, carried the scene off brilliantly 
Monday night, in spite of a palpable 
nervousness that necessitated occasion- 
al directions from the prompter. That 
the production had a tendency to drag 
at that time is not at all surprising, in 
view of the fact that the company had 
but three days’ preparation. The amaz- 
ing thing is that the performance went 
so smoothly. Lewis S. Stone has rather 
a flimsy part as Lieutenant Somers, 
but he plays it so vigorously and 
youthfully that he lends it distinction. 
Frank Camp’s Edward Pinkney is a 
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piano. 


faithful 


exploitation 
and villainy of a stage bad man who 


of the chicanery 


adheres to all theatrical traditions. As 
the bone of contention, Florence Oakley 
is an attractive picture, and her Fran- 
ces Durant is a delightful portrait of 
winsome girlhood. “Bits” that deserve 
more than passing mention are the Ma- 
zie O’Brien which Adele Farrington 
makes a creature of slangy delight; 
Charles Ruggles, boyishly natural as 
Mazie’s husband; Richard Vivian’s 
striking picture of the secret service 
minan; and last, but by no means least, 
Harry Andrews’ delineation of Marsh, 
the nerve-racked, cunscrence-stricken 
inventor. Scenically, the play is mar- 
velously well done. 


Excellent Bill at the Orpheum 


Vesta Victoria, at the Orpheum this 
week is all that the headlines have 
promised for her. The characters she 
represents, while not so familiar to an 
American audience as to a British one, 
are nevertheless funny enough in them- 
selves to be, enthusiastically received. 
It is seldom that a young woman of her 
comeliness chooses to sink it so com- 
pletely as the costumes of her charac- 
ter parts require, It is to be hoped that 
her first western tour will not be her 
last. Grigolati’s aerial ballet offers a 
pretty spectacle, a novel effect being 
obtained by. the flock of live pigeons 
which are introduced. The beautiful 
lighting used in this act deserves spe- 
cial note. Fred-Warren and Al Blanch- 
ard, singing comedians, offer good, 
clean fun, and several good songs, not 
new, but well sung. H. Franklin and 
Standards, the “living rubber balls,” 
give an entertaining turn. The holcad- 
overs are especially good, “‘The Code 
Book,” Hal Merritt, and the music 
which Lyons and Yosco draw from the 
harp and the ’cello. Spadoni again 
gives marvelous exhibitions of strength 
and dexterity. The entire bill is one 
of the most excellent of.the year at the 
Orpheum. 


Offerings for Next Week 


One of the most interesting of the 
summer theatrical engagements in Los 
Angeles is that of Miss Virginia Har- 
which will begin at the Majestic 
Theater next Sunday night with “An 
American Widow,” a delightful comedy 
in which the star scored a notable suc- 
cess in San Francisco. Miss Harned’s 
leading man is William Courtenay, who 
made one of the great hits of the sea- 
son last winter in “Arsene Lupin.” 
Other favorite eastern actors and act- 
resses will appear in the selected cast. 
Miss Harned’s engagement at the Ma- 
jestic is for a limited season only. She 
has been a footlight favorite for many 
vears, making her reputation chiefiy in 
such emotional roles as “Anna Kare- 
nina,’ but in “An American Widow” 
she will depart from this line and revel 
in comedy. Her play deals with the 
troubles of a young widow of an aged 
millionaire whose will provided that if 
her next husband should be a titled for- 
eigned she should be disinherited. To 
avoid this, her lawyer advises her mar- 
riage “in name only” to an eccentric 
young composer, to be followed by a 
divorce, after which she is to marry the 
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man of her choice—an English peer. 
An unexpected cardiac complication 
ensues and establishes a novel situa- 
tion. 


“Caught in the Rain,” the big Willie 
Collier success, will be the Burbank at- 
traction for the week beginning with 
Sunday’s matinee. This will prove a 
pleasing variation in the Burbank list 
of plays, as it is an hilarious farce. 
The central figure is a young man who 
is exceedingly, even painfully, shy in 
the presence of women. In the firsr 
act he is caught in a sudden rainstorm, 
and takes refuge under an awning, 
where a young woman has sought shel- 
ter. When he sees her he tries to es- 
cape, but she is frightened by the del- 
uge and the accompanying thunder and 
lightning, and clings desperately to 
him. Thus they become acquainted, 
and, of course, the acquaintance ripens 
to a warmer feeling. There is a seri- 
ous story in the background, concern- 
ing a mining claim, which adds to the 
complexities of the young man’s posi- 
tion. Harmon McGregor, the young 
juvenile of the Burbank company, will 
have the Collier roles, and the entire 
Burbank company will assist him in 
producing mirth. 


Vesta Victoria will remain at the 
Orpheum another week, beginning with 
Monday’s matinee. She will have an 
entirely new selection or songs, a spe- 
cial feature being her Chanticleer trav- 
esty. Maud and Gladys Finney, billed 
as “champion lady swrmmers,” will 
give an exhibition of swimming, diving 
and extraordinary feats under water. 
Peter Donald, the Scotch comedian, and 
Meta Carson, his “bonnie lassie,” will 
offer “Alex MeLean’s Dream,” which 
made a hit last season. Merry enter- 
tainment will be provided by Lewis 
McCord and his company in a new 
farcette, “Winning on Wind,” by Fred 
J. Beaman. Mr. McCord impersonates 
an impecunious youth who resorts to 
amusing subterfuges in order to con- 
vince his bride-elect and her parents 
that he is well-to-do. Clown Zertho’s 
Canine Comedians are the latest of the 
Orpheum importations from the other 
side of the Atlantic. They consist of a 
number of poodles, terriers and a slate- 
colored greyhound, all of which per- 
form unusual tricks. Other attractions 
will be Grigolati’s aerial ballet: Warren 
& Blanchard, the comedians, and 
Franklin and the Standards in their 
bounding act. There will be motion 
pictures, as usual. 


So many requests have been received 
by the Levy management to allow the 
Kammermeyer orchestra a little more 
scope on the regular program that spe- 
cial arrangements have been made with 
Director Kammermeyer for presenting 
a noon-hour symphony, as well as at 
the dinner hour. The regular vaude- 
vile program will continue at dinner 
and after the theater. Only four acts 
have been scheduled for the coming 
week, Miss Kitty Stevens being the 
newcomer. This clever character 
dancer, who is a favorite in the east, is 
passing her summer season on the 
coast. The Makerenko Troupe of sing- 


ers and dancers have an entirely new 
songs and dances, 


change of costumes, 
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The Florence Trio, which remains over 
another week, also will give a complete 
change. Jeannette Young will offer a 
nuniber of new selections ranging from 
a grand opera aria to a popular ballad. 





Child Labor Law and the Stage 


Through the influence of Francis 
Wilson an amendment to the child la- 
bor law is now being considered in 
Massachusetts which will allow echil- 
dren to take a ‘walking or speaking 
part on the stage.” Naturally, the 
amendment finds its opponents among 
those who have fought for the abolition 
of child labor for they contend that it 
Wil prove an entering wedge for the 
breaking of the factory laws 
state and much of their work will be 
undone. Mr. Wilson objects to the 
Classing of dramatic art with the 
drudgery of the factory. He thinks that 
children enjoy acting and do not rena 
gard it as hard work, that practica] 








stage work teaches them the technique | 


of the art and tends to develop any 
talent they may possess. He names 
many great artists whose careers would 
have been seriously interfered with if 
they had been prevented as children 
from appearing upon the stage, and he 
cites inany plays which would lose tre- 
mendously if the child parts were elim- 
inated. 
* % mR 

From Mr. Wilson’s viewpoint the 
present law, undoubtedly, works real 
hardship, but, unquestionably, there are 
two distinct viewpoints. In New York, 
children may appear in reputable the- 
aters, provided the mayor and the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children give their consent. They, of 
course, try to see that the child is un- 
der no unusual strain before they agree 
to let him appear; but this sort of per- 
sonal supervision is difficult to exer- 
cise, and in certain cases the result is 
both ludicrous and trying. Not long 
ago Miss Blanche Bates wished to give 
a single performance of Madame But- 
terfly as a compliment to a professional 
friend, but the mayor would not allow 
her to have a child of the required age, 
The performance had to be given up 
because she could not toss gaily into 
the air a child of seven as if he were 
a baby of two. 

* * * 

I once knew a little grrl whose par- 
ents were actors. She had been fa- 
miliar with the stage from babyhood, 
had occasionally appeared in small 
parts and always traveled with the 
company. It was a real deprivation to 
that child not to be cast in a part and 
acting would have been less of a strain 
than what she actually did. She went 
to the theater regularly at every per- 
formance and glued her eyes to a hole 
in the back drop. She knew al! the 
lines and could repeat them with lu- 
dicrous imitation of the actors’ voices 
and manners. She carried the weight 
of the whole performance and she was 
an exceedingly good critic. Her father 
had a trick of looking above his actual 
Nne of vision. One day at rehearsal, 
at the point where the long lost son 
returned, after the affecting recognition, 
she called ‘out, ‘Father, he isn’t up 
there. He’s here.” The father was sen- 
sible enough to take the hint and im- 
proved his playing of the scene im- 
mensely. A few weeks ago I was talk- 
ing to Mr. Walsh, superintendent of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children in New York about the sit- 
uation. He said his policy and that of 
the mayor was to refuse permission for 
children to appear on the stage. 

*“ * * 


I pointed out the hardship that some- 
times resulted from the policy, and 
asked why they did not exercise more 
discretion in granting permission in in- 
dividual cases. “Because of the diffi- 
culty of keeping the matter within 
bounds,” he said. “If we grant permis- 
sion to Mr. Belasco or Mr. Frohman, 
the next day innumerable requests pour 
in from all sorts of disreputable com- 
panies, where the children would not 
be surrounded by the right influences, 
and where they would be wretchedly 
overworked in the cheap two-a-day 
stock or repertoire companies. He 
pointed out the fact that while it was 
comparatively easy to cite cases of Mo- 
zart, Mendelssohn, Rachel, Salvini, 
Maude Adams, Mrs. Fiske, etc., who 
have won fame and success in spite of 
childish appearances, nobody could es- 
timate the number of geniuses who 
were spoiled by being worn out as chil- 


of the | 














dren, and he was sure that any real 
talent would survive the wait until the 
sixteenth year for public performances. 
He then toJd me the story of Josef Hof- 
mann. It seems that when Hofmann 
was a very small boy he was taken off 
the stage by the society and sent back 
to Poland to study. When he came 
again before the public his technique 
was established and success came at 
once. The society feels that it saved 
a genius to the world by its prompt 


; action. 


At the time it interfered, Hofmann 


was being advertised as a child prodigy, 
and while his performances were re- 


| markable for a child, he was not in a 


fair way to develop his undoubted tal- 
ent. His father was exploiting him, 
and was living an easy life on his lit- 
tle boy’s earnings. The chances were 
that as soon as he became too old to 


win applause as a child he would be too | 


old to establish the technique needed 
by the concert player of today. 
econ2zluded Mr. Walsh, “do you know, 
he has never, since he made his suc- 
cess, had the grace to thank us for the 


part we played in his development. He 


has never been into the society rooms | 


nor taken the trouble to write us.” In 
the light of this I was very much in- 
terested in a letter which was made 
public recently from Mr. Hofmann to 
‘Francis Wilson, relative to the efforts 
cf Mr. Wilson to have the laws amend- 
ed which discriminate against stage 
children. He wrote: 


“T remember the time very well when 
ft was forced away from the concert 
stage, and I should never like to go 
through such an experience again. Al} 
the interest in musicmaking disap- 


' peared, as I had nothing to look for- 


ward to, but hard work and scolding 


from my teachers and even from my | 
Ot wieeei TO 


own people. If it had 


Rubinstein, who brought my interest 


back to music, I perhaps would never |; 


have become a pianist at all. A child’s 
mind needs constant stimulation, needs 
sympathy, and a certain amount of ad- 
miration even, such as only the public 
can give him. Besides, not playing in 
public he loses the touch with the 
stage and the experience of playing be- 
fore others than ‘mamma and papa.’ 
These are valuable qualifications, and 
once lost are hard to acquire again. I 
add, of course, that a child ought to 
keep up with his studies while playing 
in public.” 
k oe & 

Undoubtedly, it was to be expected 
that Mr. Hofmann would at that date 
feel very bitterly at the interference, 
and his state of mind was probably 
fostered by the attitude of his father, 
but after the lapse of time and after his 
remarkable success, it was to he ex- 
pected that he might come to see some 
wisdom in the course pursued by the 
society. He cannot look back and ac- 
curately gauge what might have hap- 
pened so long as it did not happen. 
The probability is that his success is 
greater than it could possibly have been 
if he had been allowed to continue on 
the concert stage as a child. Without 
the long period of study under which 
he chafed he may have failed utterly 
when he reached manhood. The whole 
situation is difficult because individuals 
vary so much and conditions are hard 
to foresee. Certainly, stage labor is 
different from factory drudgery, and it 
seems a mistake to govern both by the 
same laws. It would be a pity to do 
anything that would increase the hard- 
ship of the little factory workers, but it 
would be an excellent thing if discretion 
could be exercised by wise persons 
without interference or pressure. 


ANNE PAGE. 
New York, July 4, 1910. 


Fire Losses for June 


Losses by fire:-in the United States 
and Canada for June are computed by 
the Journal of Commerce at $13,183,- 
600, compared with $14,435,900 in 1909 
and $19,512,000 in 1908. The total for 
six months ended June 30 reached $99,- 
228,900, compared with $103,803,000 in 
1909 and $125,497,150 in 1908. 

Robert Hichens has returned to Rome 
from eastern Sicily, and is now busy 
dramatizing “The Garden of Allah,” 
which will be represented first in New 
York and by American actors. The 
play will be in three acts, the first 
showing the hotel at Beni-Mora, the 
second the garden, and the third sev- 
eral scenes in the desert. 
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MAIN STREET, 
NEAR SIXTH 


The Incomparable Burbank Stock Company in 
WILLIE COLLIER’S HILARIOUS FARCE 


CAUGHT IN THE RAIN 


Prices 25c, 50c, 75c. Matinees Saturday and Sunday, 


Hamburger’s 


Virginia Harned 


Majestic Theater 
BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT, JULY 17, 


1O0c, 25c, 50c. 


BROADWAY, 
NEAR NINTH 


and a specially selected Eastern com- 
pany including William Courtenay, in 


AN AMERICAN WIDOW 


Prices 25c, 50c, 75c, $1. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 25c, 50c, 75c 


— 


Qrpheum Theater--VAUDEVILLE 


Matinee Every Day 
Both Phone: 1447 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, JULY 18. 


Vesta Victoria, 
Character Singing Comedienne 
Maud and Gladys Finney, 
Champion Lady Swimmers 
Peter Donald & Meta Carson, 
In “Alex McLean’s Dream” 
Lewis McCord & Co.,, 
In “Winning on Wind” 


iMiatinee 


Today 


Clown Zertho’s 
Canine Comedians 
Grigolati’s Aerial Ballet, 
With “Butterflies and Doves’ 
Franklin & Standards, 
Living Rubber Balis 
Warren & Blanchard, 
Famous Comedians 


Orpheum Motion Pictures 


Matinees Daily—10c, 25c, 50c. 


LEVY’S 
Cate 


l 


-Chantant 





Business Men’s Lunch, Club Lunch, Main 
Gnill Downstairs, 40c. Room, | 1:30 to 2:00, 50c. 
OUR SPECIAL Dhinner, Including Wine, $1.00. 


Every night, 10, 26, 50, 75c. 


THIRD AND MAIN. TABLES RESERVED 
Five Classy Acts. 


Refined Vaudeville 830% 


Eleven Star Performers. Orchestral 
Music Afternoon Tea and Evening. 
3:00 to 5:30 
8:00 
10:00 
Oto 12:30 


Dining 


An Orchestral Program at Lunch and Tea. 


[Raseball --Pacific Coast League 
LOS ANGELES VS. VERNON 


Saturday, July 16, 2:30, Chutes Park. Sunday a. m., 
23, Vernon VS. 


Juke ie, 19, 20, ol oe 
Sun. a.m. and Fri. p.m. at Vernon 


10:30, Vernon Park. Sunday p. m., 2:30 Chutes Park 
sacramento. 
Ball Park. 


Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sat., Sunday afternoon, Chutes Park. 


Ladies’ free except Saturdays and Holidays. 





| Novelties for Next Season 


Charles Frohman has elaborate plans 
for the coming theatrical season, and 
it is notable that the work of foreign 
playwrights figures largely in the list 
which Mr. Frohman gives out—the re- 
sult of this manager’s seven months’ 
stay in the leading European cities. 
English plays that will be produced are 
W. Somerset Maugham’s “Smith,” 
which John Drew will open the Em- 
pire Theater; “The SBrass Botile,” 
which will be played at the Lyceum; 
“Love Among the Lions,” at the Gar- 
rick; musical comedy in the form of 
“Our Miss Gibbs” at the Knickerbock- 
er; a new play by Sir Arthur Pinero 
for Ethel Barrymore; a new, play for 
Billie Burke by the authors of “Love 
Watches;” a new comedy by Hubert 
Henry Davies, called “The Singlet Man;” 
a new comedy by Barrie; a new drama 
by Alfred Sutro, called “The Fire 
Sereen;” “The Impostor,” by Leonard 
Merrick and Michael Morton; “A Bolt 
From the Blue,” “The Tenth Man,” and 
Sir Conan Doyle's great success, “The 
Speckled Band,’ which is an adven- 
ture of Sherlock Holmes. Besides these, 
Sir Arthur Pinero and W. Somerset 
Maugham are busy on other plays for 
Mr. Frohman. From the French dram- 
atists Mr. Frohman has drawn Ros- 
tand’s “Chantecler,”’ in which Miss 
Maude Adams will be seen; Henri Lav- 
eden’s “Sire” for Otis Skinner; Henri 
Battallties “The Scanda!,” for Kyrle 
Bellew, and the same author's “The 
Foolish Virgin;” “The Sacred Forest” 
for the G. P. Huntley and Hattie Will- 
iams combination; Henri Bernstein’s 
“after Me:” “The Unknown Dancer,” 
“’ Woman Passed By,” “Mont Marte” 
and “Papillon.” American authors and 
plays noted in the list are William Gil- 


in | 





Kids free Saturdays. 


lette’s “Electricity,” in which Marie 
Doro will star; Augustus Thomas’ ‘‘The 
Jew;” a new comedy by Winchell 
Smith and a dramatization of ‘‘White 
Magic,’ by David Graham Phillips and 
Walter Hackett. 


Late Rains Have Helped Crops 


Concerning the crops, the govern- 
ment report issued a week ago is prob- 
ably the most authentic statement of 
conditions as they appeared up to a 
fortnight previous. It snowed the Iow- 
est wheat condition in ten years and 
conservative statisticians estimate a 
loss of nearly 90,000,000 bushels. The 
indication, according to the figures is 
for a crop of spring wheat of 180,096,000 
bushels, as compared with 253,796,000 
indicated July 1, 1909. The corn crop 
this year promises to be one of the 
largest in the history of the country, 
but corn is still far from assured. Since 
the statistics were gathered there have 
been some rains in the northwest here 
and there. Much of the crop news re- 
ceived is exaggerated. Probably the 
most reliable comes from bankers who 
have no speculative interest in the 
character of the news or the commodity 
markets and give their city correspond- 
ents an idea of the situation as it ac- 
tually exists or as they see it. But it is 
impossible for the country banker to 
discuss crops without talking of the 
interior banking situation, so closely 
are they allied just now. That the gov- 
ernment figures are bearish, so far as 
the general business situation is con- 
cerned, goes without saving, but the 
recent rains may result in a revision 
of the government figures as to spring 
Wheat, just as was the case of the 
Kansas winter wheat estimates. Never- 
theless, there has been serious damage 
done by the drought, and the exact ex- 
tent of that damage is still an open 
| question. 
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- LITTLE SOLDIER 





Every Sunday, as soon as they were | 


free, the two little soldiers set off. 

On leaving the barracks they turned 
to the right; went through Courbevoie 
with tong quick steps, as though they 
were on a march; then, having left the 
houses behind them, 
a calmer gait the bare and dusty high- 
road which leads to Bezons. 

Being little and thin, they looked 
quite lost in their coats, which were 
too ,big and too long. The sleeves hung 
down over their hands, and they were 
much bothered by their enormous red 
breeches, which compelled them _ to 
walk wide. Under their stiff, high 
shakos their faces seemed like mere 
nothings—two poor, hollow Breton 
faces, simple in an almost animal sim- 
plicity, and with blue eyes which were 
gentle and calm. 

During the walk they never spoke. 
They went straight on, each with the 
same idea in his head as the other. It 
stood them in place of conversation; for 
the fact is that just inside the little 
wood near Las Champioux they had 
found a place which reminded them of 
their own country, and it was only 
there that they felt happy. 

When they came under the trees, 
where the roads from Coiombes ana 
from Chatou cross, they would take 
off their heavy shakos and wipe their 
foreheads. 

They always stopped a little while on 
the Bezons bridge to jiook at the Seine. 
They would remain there two or three 
minutes, bent double, leaning on the 
parapet. Or sometimes they would 
gaze out over the great basin of Ar- 
genteuil, where the skiffs might be seen 
scudding, with their white, slanted sails, 
recalling perhaps the Jook of the Bre- 
ton water, the harbor of Vannes, near 
which they lived, and the fishing boats 
standing out across the Morbiha to the 
open sea. 

As soon as they had crossed the Seine 
they bought their provisions from the 
sausage merchant, the baker, and the 
seller of the wine of the country. A 
piece of blood pudding, four sous’ worth 
of bread, and a litre of “petit bleu” con- 
stituted the provisions, which they car- 


vied off in their handkerchiefs. But 
after they had left this village they 
now went very slowly forward, and 


they began to tall. 

In front of them a barren plain, 
strewn with clumps of trees, led to 
the wood, to the little wood which had 
seemed to them to resemble the one at 
Kermarivan. Grain fields and hay fields 
bordered the narrow path, which lost 
itself in this young greenness of the 
crops, and Jean Kkerderen would al- 
ways say to Luc le Ganidec: 

“It looks like it does near Plounivon.” 

“Yes; exactly.” 

They went onward, side by side, their 
spirits suffused with vague memories 
of their own country, filled with awak- 
ened images—-images as naive as the 
pictures -on the colored broadsheets 
which you buy for a penny. And they 
kept recognizing, as it were, now a cor- 
ner of a field, a hedge, a bit of moor- 
land, now q cross roads, now a granite 
Cross. 

Then, too, they would aiways stop be- 
side a certain landmark, a great stone. 
because it looked something like the 
cromlech at Locneuven, 

On arriving at the first clump of trees 
Luc le Ganidec every Sunday cut a 
switch, a hazel switch, and began gent- 
Iv to peel off the bark, thinking mean- 
while of the folk there at home. 

Jean Kerderen carried the provisions. 

From time to time Luc mentioned a 
name, or recalled some going of their 
childhood in a few brief words, which 
caused long thoughts. And their own 
country, their dear distant country, re- 
possessed them little by little, seizea 
upon them, and sent to them from afar 
her shapes, her sounds, her well-known 
prospects, her odors—-odors of the green 
lands where the salt sea air was blow- 
ing. 

They were no longer conscious of the 
exhalations of the Parisian stables on 
which the earth of the nanlieue fattens, 
but of the perfume of the flowering 
broom, which the salt breeze of the 
open sea plucks and bears away. And 
the sails of the boats, appearing above 
the river banks, seemed to them the 
sails of the coasting vessels perceived 





they followed at | 














beyond the great plain which extended 
from their homes to the very margin 
of the waves. 

They went with short steps, Luc le 
Ganidec and Jean Kerderen, content 
and sad, haunted by a sweet melan- 
choly, by the lingering, penetrating 
sorrow of a caged animal who remem- 
bers. 

And by the time that Luc had strip- 
ped the slender wand of its bark, they 
arrived at the corner of the wood where 
every Sunday they took breakfast. 

They found the two bricks which 
they had hidden in the thicket, and 
they kindled a little fire of branches, 
over which to roast their blood pud- 
ding at the end of a bayonet. 


And when they had breakfasted, eat- 
en their bread to the last crumb, and 
drunk their wine to the iast drop, they 
remained seated side by side upon the 
grass, saying nothing, their eyes on the 
distance, their eyelids drooping, their 
fingers crossed as at mass, their red 
legs stretched out beside the poppies of 
the field. And the leatner of their 
shakos and the brass of their buttons 
glittered in the ardent sun, and made 
the larks, which sang and hovered 
above their heads, stop short. 


About mid-day they began to turn 
their eyes from time to time in the di- 
rection of the village of Bezons, be- 
cause the girl with the cow was com- 
ing. 

She passed by them every Sunday on 
her way to milk and change the po- 
sition of her cow—the only cow of this 
district which ever went out of the 
stable to grass. It pastured in a nar- 
row field along the edge of wood a lit- 
tle farther on. 


They soon perceived the girl, the only 
numan being who came walking across 
the land. And they felt themselves re- 
joiced by the brilliant reflections 
thrown off by her tin miik pail under 
the flame of the sun. They never talked 
about her. They were stmply glad to 
see her, without understanding why. 

She was a great strong wench with 
red hair, burned by the heat of sunny 
days, a great sturdy wench of the en- 
virons of Paris. 

Once, finding them again seated in 
the same place, she said: 

“Good morning. You two are always 
here, aren’t you?” 

Lue le Ganidec, 
mered: 

“Yes; we come to rest.” 

That was all. But the next Sunday 


she laughed on seeing them, laughed 
with a protecting benevolence: and a 


the bolder, stam- 


feminine keenness which knew well 
enough that they were bashful. And 
she asked: 

“What are you doing there? Are you 
trying to see the grass grow?” 

Luc was cheered up by this, and 


smiled likewise: ‘Maybe we are.” 

she continued: “Hein! That’s pretty 
slow work.” 

Ile answered, 
yesr itas:’ 

She went on. But coming back witn 
a inilkpail full of milk, she stopped 
again before them and said: 

“Would you like a drop? It will taste 
like home.” 

With her instinctive feeling that they 
were of the same peasant race as she, 
being herself also far away from home 
perhaps, she had divined and touched 
the spot. 


They were both touched. Then, with 
some difficulty, she managed to make « 
little milk run into the necx of the giass 
bottle in which they carried their wine. 
And Lue drank firstjewith little swal- 


still laughing: ‘Well, 


lows, stopping every minute to see 
whether he had drunk more than his 
half. Then he handed the bottle to 
Jean. 


She stood upright before them, her 
hands on her hips, her pail on the 
ground at her feet, glad at the pleasure 
which she had given. 

Then she departed. shouting: 
lons! Adieu! Till next Sunday!” 

And as long as they could see her at 
all, they followed with their eyes her 
tall silhouette, which withdrew itself, 
growing smaller and smaller, and seem- 
ing to sink into the verdure of the 
fields. 

When they were leaving the barracks 
the week after, Jean said to Luc: 


Lp 





“Oughtn’t we to buy her ee aethine 


good?” 
And they remained in great embar- 
rassment before the problem of the 





choice of a delicacy for the girl with | 


the cow. 

Luc was of the opinion that a bit of 
tripe would be the best, but Jean pre- 
ferred some berlingots, because he was 
fond of sweets. His choice fairly made 
him enthusiastic, and they bought at a 
grocer’s two sous’ worth of candies, 
white and red. 

They ate their breakfast more rap- 


idly than usual, being nervous with ex- | 


pectation., 

Jean saw her the first. “‘There she 
is!’ said he. Lue continued: “Yes, 
there she is.” 

While yet some distance off she 
laughed at seeing them. She cried: 


“Is everything going as you like it?” 

They answered together: 

“Are you getting on all right?” 

Then she conversed, talked to them 
of simple things in which they felt an 
interest—of the weather, of the crop» 
and of her master. 

They were afraid to offer her their 
candies, which were slowly melting 
away in Jean’s pocket. 

At last Luc grew bold, and 
mured: 

“We have brought you something.” 

She demanded, “What is it? Tell 
nes - 

Then Jean, blushing up to his ears, 
managed to get at the little paper 
cornucopia, and held it out. 

She began to eat the little pieces of 
Sugar, rolling them from one cheek to 
the other. 


mur- 








And they made lumps be- | 


neath her flesh. The two soldiers, seat- | 


ed before her, regarded her with emo- 
tion and delight. 

Then she went to milk her cow, and 
once more gave them some milk on 
coming back. 

They thought of her all the week; 
several times they even spoke of her. 
The next Sunday she sat down with 
them for a little longer talk; and all 
three, seated side by side, their eyes 
lost in the distance, clasptng therr 
Knees with their hands, told the small 
doings, the minute details of their life 
in the villages where they had been 
born, while over there the cow, seeing 
that the milkmaid had stopped on her 
way, stretched out toward her its heavy 
head with the dripptng nosirils, and 
gave a long low to call her back, 

Soon the girl consented to eat a bit 


of bread with them and drink a mouth- |. 


ful of wine. She often brought them 
plums in her pocket; for the season of 
plums had come. Her presence sharp- 
ened the wits of the two little Breton 


soldiers, and they chattered like two 
birds. 
But, one Tuesday, Luc le Ganidec 


asked for leave—a thing which had 
never happened before—and he did not 
return until 10 o’clock at night. 

Jean racked his brains uneasily for 
a reason for his comrade’s going out in 
this way. 

The next Thursday Luc, having bor- 
rowed ten sous from his bedfellow, 
again asked and obtained permission 
to leave the barracks for several hours. 

And when he set off with Jean on 
their Sunday walk his manner was very 
queer, quite restless and quite changed. 
Kerderen did not understand, but he 
vaguely suspected something without 
divining what it could be. 

They did not say a word to one an- 
other until they reached their usual 
stopping place, where, from their con- 
stant sitting in the same spot, the grass 
was quite worn away. 


felt hungry. 

Before long the girl appeared. As on 
every Sunday, they watched her com- 
ing. When she was quite near, Luc 
rose and made two steps forward. She 
put her milkpail on the ground, and 
kissed him. She kissed him passionate- 
ly, throwing her arms about his neck, 
without noticing Jean, without remem- 
bering that he was there, without even 
seeing him. 

And he sat there desperate, he, the 
poor Jean, so desperate that he did not 
understand, his soul quite overwhelmed, 
his heart bursting, not yet expressing it 
all to himself. 

Then the girl seated herself beside 
Lue, and they began to chatter. 

Jean did not look at them: he now 
divined why his comrade had gone out 
twice during the week, and he felt 


within him a burning grief, a kind of 
wound, that sense of rending which is 
caused by a treason. 

Lue and the girl got up together to 


And they ate | 
their breakfast slowly. Neither of them | 
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go and change the position of the cow. 

Jean followed them with his eyes. 
He saw them departing side by side. 
The red breeches of his comrade made 
a bright spot on the road. It was Luc 
who picked up the mallet and ham- 
mered down the stake to which they 
tied the beast. 

The girl stooped to milk her, while he 
stroked the cow’s sharp spine with a 
careless hand. They left the milk pail 
on the grass, and they went deep into 
the wood. 

Jean saw nothing more but the wall 
of Jeaves where they had entered; and 
he felt himself so troubled that if he 
had tried to rise he would certainly 
have fallen. 

He sat motionless, stupefied by as- 
tonishment and suffering, by a suffer- 


' ing which was simple but which was 


deep. He wanted to cry, to run away, 
to hide himself, never to see anybody 
any more. 

Suddenly he saw them issuing from 
the thicket. They returned gently, hold- 
ing each other’s hands, as in the vil- 
lages do those who are promised. It 
was Luc who earried the pail. 

They kissed one another again before 
they separated, and the girl went off 
after having thrown Jean a friendly 
“sood evening” and a smile which was 
full of meaning. Today she no longer 
thought of offering him any milk. 

The two little soldiers sat side by 
side, motionless as usual, silent and 
calm, their placid faces betraying noth- 
ing of all which troubled their hearts. 
The sun fell on them. Sometimes the 
cow lowed, looking at them from afar. 

At their usual hour they rose to ga 
back. 

Luc cut a switch. 
empty bottle. He returned it to the 
wine seller at Bezons. Then they sal- 
lied out upon the bridge, and, as they 
did every Sunday, they stopped several 
minutes in the middle to watch the wa- 
ter flowing. 

Jean leaned, leaned more and more, 
over the iron railing, as though he saw 
in the current something which at- 
tracted him. Lue said: “Are you try- 
ing to drink?” Just as he uttered the 
last word Jean’s head overbalanced his 
body, his legs described a circle in the 
air, and the tittle blue and red soldier 
fell in a lump, entered the water, and 
disappeared. 


Jean carried the 


Luc, his throat paralyzed with an- 
guish, tried in vain to shout. Farther 
down he saw something stir; then the 


head of his comrade rose to the surface 
of the river and re-entered it as soon. 

Farther still he again perceived a 
hand, a single hand which issued from 
the stream and then plunged back. 
That was all. 

The barge men who ran up did nor 
find the body that day. 

Ihuc returned alone to the barracks, 
running, his head filled with madness; 
and he told of the accident, with tears 
in his eyes and voice, blowing his nose 
again and again: ‘‘He leaned over.... 


he....he leaned over....so far....sSo 
far that his head turned a somersault: 
and yageenme..2eso he fell... he@felies.”’ 
He was strangled yy emotion, he 
could say no more. If he had only 
known! 
a 


De} Monte Golf Tournament Coming 

Del Monte’s month of sports will be 
opened this year August 19 with the 
Del Monte golf tournament, which will 
continue until August 26. The tenth 
annual competition for the men’s ama- 
teur championship of the Pacific Coast 
Golf Association will be held from Au- 
gust 27 to August 31, inclusive. The 
men’s open championship of the Pacific 
coast will be played off on August 28. 
The Pacific Coast Golf Association is 
composed of the golf clubs at Los An- 
geles, Redlands, Riverside, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Sacramento, Portland, Tacoma, 


Seattle, Spokane, Victoria and Van- 
couver. Each of these clubs sends a 


team to compete for the honors. Del 
Monte links are the scene of the play 
because they are. strictly neutral 
ground. The men’s open championship, 
for the Pacific coast, is open to all play- 
ers, and the winner holds the cham- 
poinship cup for the ensuing year. 
Following the golf tournament will be 
held the twenty-third annual tourna- 
ment of the Pacific States Lawn Tennis 
Association, from September 2 to Sep- 
tember 10. This will be the annual 
event for the tennis championship of 
the Pacific coast, and the interest in the 
play will be of wide interest. 
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ford avenue will be at San Francisco 


and Lake Tahoe the remainder of July. | 


Mra wes, [I ©. Rank of @ra 
Wodlawn avenue have been enjoying 
a stay of a week or so at Coronado. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker of South 
Alvarado street will leave August 1 
for a six weeks’ trip to Honolulu. 


At the Hotel Resorts 


The season of 1910 opened at Idyll- 
wild-Among-the-Pines July 1, and all 
the scheduled attractions, including 
horseback riding and mountain climb- 
ing, are being enjoyed by a congenial 
company, which ineludes a number of 
well-known Los Angelans. Dr. and 
Mrs. Frank Gordon, with Mrs. A. B. 
Rarrett and son, Robert Jardine of 
Hollywood, and Mrs. Edward F. Bo- 
gardus, arrived last Saturday for a 
prolonged stay. Mr. and Mrs. William 
Lacy and sons, with their daughters, 
Miss Josephine Lacy, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Maxon and daughter, Miss 
Winnifred Maxon, also went up Satur- 
day in their machines, and have taken 
cottages over on the ridge. The Lacys 
are there for the summer. Dr, and Mrs. 
W. W. Hitcheock motored up for a 
few days last week, accompanied by 
Mr. and Mrs. R. IF. Stocking. Dr. and 
Mrs. L. B. Stookey were there over the 
Fourth, and Dr. Walter Lindley went 
up for a few days, to join Mrs. Lindley 
and children, who have been established 
in their cottage nearly a month. Mr. 
and Mrs. L. L. Warner and children are 
occupying one of the cottages and will 
remain several weeks. They are ac- 
companied by Mr. Warner’s sister, 
Miss Grace Warner of Vala Vista. 
Mrs. W. J. Pierce and daughters, Miss 
Gertrude and Miss Margaret Pierce 
have taken a cottage for the season. 
Mrs. C. I. Ritchie of Highland Park, 
with her daughters, Miss Ritchie, Miss 
Clarita Ritchie and Miss Dixie Ritchie, 
and their guest, Miss Grace Sprague, 
are occupying tents on the ridge. 
Among others registered at Idyllwild 
are Miss Katherine Gilbreath, Miss 
Wyma Duncan, Los Angeles; Mr. and 
Mrs. 8S. D. Moles and daughter, Po- 
mona; Miss Corinne Marcellus, Miss 
Powell, Miss Susan E. Powell, Uasa- 
dena; Miss Emma Simpson, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Mrs: L. C. Waite, Miss 
Martha Waite, Miss Mildred Waite, 
Miss Leila Waite, Riverside: Miss 
Winnifred Al. Smith, Miss Myrtle Senn, 
Miss Helen Bass, Riverside. 


Guests at Hotel Mt. Washington 
gave a vaudeville show Wednesday ev- 
ening. The banquet room was cleared 
and used for the occasion. Mrs. E. K. 
Foster acted as stage manager, and 
Mr. Glenn Johnson was leader of the 
orchestra. Mr. Don Parmer, Mrs. A. 
E. Tandy and Miss Anne Bartlett had 
monologue parts. Miss Helen New- 
comb sang a solo, and Mr. J, Salvio 
Soto had charge of the Spanish folk 
dances. Mr. E. K. Foster made a great 
hit In = The Bluiin Manesbut the ir- 
resistible stunt of the evening was the 
entrance of the strolling players. Miss 
Newcomb, the leader, in fancy oriental 
costume, came first, carrying her ab- 
surd musie rack. There was a drum- 
iner boy, a mandolin player, a ’ceilo 
player, a fiddler, and several others rep- 
resenting Oriental pila@mers from far 
lands. Mrs. Foster brought down the 
house as she trailed in the last of all, 
strumming a guitar decorated with gay 
fluttering ribbons. Conspicuous in the 
audience were Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Bis- 
enmayer, Mr. and Mrs. Merrill and 
party, and Dr. Eversole and Mr. Roy 
Wheeler. The room was packed with 
an appreciative audience. 
popcorn, ete, were 
vaudeville fashion, while pink lJlemon- 
aed was served in the court. The 
“show” was followed by dancing. 


passed in true 


It is interesting to note the number 
of persons taking motor excursions into 
the country this summer, and the 
makes of cars owned by them. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the owners and their 
cars arriving at Del Monte last week: 
Ei (a eOruickshemm, Packard: «WW. i. 
Wood, Packard; C. Page, Packard: G. 
J. Shardock, White; Maud Lilian Berri, 
Pierce Arrow; Margaret Anglin, Loco- 
mobile; W. LaMont, Peerless: F. Mar- 
riatt, Winton; R. W. Gignoux, Pope 
Hartford; Frank Preston, Buick: R. H. 
Smith, Locomobile; S. B. Toby, Alco; 


fee: 
{ 
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| F. A. Birge, Pope Hartford; Is, D. Por- 


ter, Lozier; B. C. Holt, Stevens-Dur- 
yea; W. C. Crane, Rambler; A. Judell, 
Locomobile; F. G. Noyes, Lozier; N. H. 
Neustader, Matheson; Dr. 
Packard; Cuyler Lee, Packard; W. T. 
McDonald, Peerless; Thomas Fernan- 
dez, Chalmers Detroit; 
Renault; E. M. Warren, Packard; Wal- 
ter Hoag and E. F, Adams, Peerless; 8. 


| L. Goldstein, Lozier: Mrs. George How- | | 


ard, Pope Hartford. 


Many of the guests at Del 
drove out Saturday evening for the 
opening performance of the Forest 
Theater in Carmel-by-the-Sea. Mrs. 
Bowditch Morton took several of her 
friends out in her big car; Mrs. George 
Howard drove out with a party of her 
frriends, and among the others from 
Del Monte were Miss Ames, Miss Isabel 
and Miss Ritta Hunter, Miss Hlizabeth 
Woods, Mrs. Warner, Miss Alice War- 
ner. 


Mrs. Cuyler Lee, who with her fam- 
ily is passing the summer at Del Monte, 
entertained half a dozen of her friends 
at luncheon at the Lodge at Pebble 
Beach last Wednesday. Friday, Mrs. 
Lee gave a very elaborate little tea for 
several of her friends who are guests 
at Del Monte. 


Mr. C. T. Boynton and his son, Don- 
ald, of Chicago, who 
Catalina for a few days’ fishing, re- 
turned to Del Monte last week. Mr. 
Boynton, who is an expert golfer, finds 
Del Monte’s links a great attraction and 
comes out every year for as long a visit 
as possible. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Preston of San 
Francisco went down in their Buick 
for the week end, taking with them Mr. 
and Mrs. C. A. Fellows and Miss C. 
Smith of Los Angeles. Tuesday Mr. 
Freston and his friends drove out to 
the Lodge at Pebble Beach for lunch- 
eon. 


Dr. and Mrs. I. B. Ladd of Stock- 
ton, with their son, Arlo, are passing 
the summer in the grove, and are guests 
at the Pacific Grove Hotel. Dr. Ladd 
is one of the most eminent surgeons on 
the coast, and is the head of the Cooper 
Medical School of San Francisco. 


Mrs. W. C. Davis and Miss Nellie 
Pomeroy of Tucson, Ariz., Mrs. F. B. 
Chase of Los Angeles, and Mrs. A. H. 
Pattengill of Ann Arbor, Mich., were 
guests of Miss Leila Akers at the Mt. 
Washington Hotel for luncheon Wed- 
nesday. 


Mrs. Charles Foster, Mrs. Frederick 
Gleason, Miss Dorothy Van Vorst, all of 
Pasadena, went up to Del Monte re- 
cently with Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Cruick- 
shank, in their Packard touring car. 


Mr. Thomas C. Bundy and a party of 
friends played exceedingly good ten- 
nis at Mt. Washington this week. Mr. 
S. M. Sinsabaugh was a conspicuous 
figure there. 


Mrs. I. Dodworth and Mr. and Mrs. 
KE. J. Pyle were among those motoring 
over from Pasadena to dine at the 
Mt. Washington Saturday. 


Mr. and Mrs, J. L. Bickford are stay- 
ing at Mt. Washington Hotel while 
their new home on the mountain is be- 
ing completed. 


Mrs, F. A. Green of Long Beach has 
engaged rooms at the Mt. Washington 
Hotel for her summer vacation. 


Mr. Horace E. Smith has returned to 
Mt. Washington after a month’s so- 
Journ in Northern California. 


Mr. J. M. Van Cott of Pasadena is 
passing a fortnight at the Mt. Wash- 
ington Hotel, 


Mr. Roger S. Palmer of Pomona is 
at Mt. Washington for a few days. 


Second Week of “Via Wireless” 


Owing to th great success of “Via 
Wireless,” the Belasco management has 
decided to yield to the demand of the 
theatergoing public and run the attrac- 
tion a second week. The Belasco hag 
been playing to capacity houses all 


week in this strenuous melodrama of | 
' love, 


intrigue and _ invention. The 
plece has been elaborately Staged, the 
big wireless scene and the gun-forging 
scene arousing intense enthusiasm on 
the part of the audiences, while every 
member of the Belasco force has been 
acquitting himself with credit. Next 
week the company will be seen in the 
first stock production of the big Shu- 
bert laughing success, “Billy.” 


McEnery, | 


A. J. Raisch, | 


Monte | 


have been at | 
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Open All the Year---Climate Delightful 
“THE EMPRESS” 


OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY'S HOTEL SYSTEM 


At Victoria, British Columbia 


Resorts, in its magnificent situ- 
ation at the southern end of Van- 
couver Island. Excellent bath- 
boating, sailing and canoe- 
ing. Golf played every day in 
the yes: on the Oak Bay Links 
over a splendid 18-hole course. 
Splendid shooting, fishing and 
mountain climbing on the island. 
Bear, deer, elk, grouse, pheasant 
Salmon 


ing, 


and duck in abundance. 
trout in the lakes and 
streams. Good motoring in all 
directions, including the famous 
road to Alberni. 


“THE EMPRESS” is supplied 
with every modern luxury and 
Cuisine unexcelled. 
literature, 


and 


convenience. 
Send for 
prices, ete. 


illustrated 
Address 


‘*THE EMPRESS,’’ Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


Queen of Canadian Tourists 


B. H. HUMBLE, Manager. 


JUST OUT 


PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


128 Large Pages, 275 Illustrations, 100 Different Houses, 
125 Plan Plates, Clear Descriptions, Beautiful Photographs, 


RELIABLE PRICES. 


Just the thing for the home-builder. Full of good ideas about house 


building. 
practical books.) 


Price 50 cents, post-paid (one-half the price of less 
Call or send order to 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


333-539-95/ SOUTH HILL SaREETE 


For Sale at All First Class Newsdealers. 


BEKINS 


Fire=-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


Mark Twain’s Dramatic Ventures 

Everybody knows that Mark Twain 
and Charles Dudley Warner collaborat- 
ed in “The Gilded Age,” a book which 
one unkind wit declared to have made 
a reputation for Warner as a wit and 
for Mark Twain as a literary man. 
Perhaps not many remember or ever 
knew that Mark Twain and Mr. Howells 
also once collaborated, but in:a play 


Mr. Clemens thought something more 
might be done with Colonel Sellers, and 
invited Mr. Howells to heip him: AS 
the author of a large number of little 
plays which have been privately pre- 


' sented throughout the United States 


and in parts of the United Kingdom 
without ever getting upon the public 
stage except for the noble ends of char- 
ity, and then getting as promptly Ott, 1 
felt authorized to make him observe 
that his scheme was as nearly nothing 
as chaos could be.” Nevertheless, with 
much toil a play was made, but it 
proved ill-fated. “I still believe, says 
Mr. Howells, “that the play, was 1m- 
mensely funny; I still believe that if it 
could have got behind the footlights it 
would have continued to pack the house 
before them for an indefinite succession 
of nights.’ But Clemens had had a 
falling out with Raymond, the actor 
for whom the part of Colonel Sellers in 
this sequel had been meant, and in the 
end the scheme for presenting it col- 


' lapsed. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


HARRY LELANDE 
Candidate fe" 
FOR COUNTY CLERK 


of Los Angeles County. 
Primary Election August ] 6th, 1910 


Republican Nomination 
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Professional trading comprises the 
bulk of Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
transactions at this time, with the out- 
look for the immediate future not any 
too promising, insofar as a change for 
the better is concerned. At present. 
the indications for the total amount of 
the July business bids fair to be by far 
the smallest in nearly three years. 

All of the best-known of the market 
leaders in the active oil list continue 
soft, with the Stewart issues hanging 
around 102, and with the Dohenys also 
striving hard to reach bottom. Mexican 
Common appears to be in demand from 
insiders, with the stock, however, sell- 
ing at from eight to nine points below 
the quotations of three months ago. As 
a matter of fact, the paper loss in se- 
curities known to this market, since 
January 1, figures close to five mil- 
lion dollars. 

Asociated Oi], which slumped to 43 
since the last report, is now hovering 
in the neighborhood of 45. Insiders 
continue to predict that the shares will 
reach 40 before they again see 50. Af 
that, the stock should be a purchase 
soon, as one of these days the company 
is fairly certain to be again placed upon 
a dividend basis. The earnings are not 
‘affected by present oil market condi- 
tions, and as New York gobbled the 
stock up to 54, it is a safe assumption 
that the shares should be worth pres- 
ent prices. Union also, along with oth- 
ers of the reliable oils, should be ac- 
‘cumulated at this time for big later 
profits. 

Central continues to hang around $2. 
with pending new financing making the 
stock a purchase at any time in the 
next two months. The new dividend 
will not be less than 18 per cent, it is 
insisted. 

In the lesser-known issues, Cleveland 
and Olinda continue the most active, 
with the former having broken under 
twenty-five this week and the last- 
named being in demand at better than 
Sixty. 

Public utility securities do not appear 
to be wanted at any price, and bonds 
are not being sought at present. The 
season for bank stocks continues 
closed; in the mining list there is noth- 
ing doing on either side of the market. 

Home preferred has been somewhat 
active and altogether irregular all 
week. 

Money is tighter than it has been in 
a long time, with funds available only 
for the most pressing mercantile pur- 
poses. 


Banks and Banking 


in an interesting article on the proc- 
ess of readjustment, which seems to 
have been made necessary by overex- 
pansion of general business in 1909 and 
the excessively rapid recovery from 
the panic of 1907, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal says: 
ever, no progress at all had apparently 
been made toward this readjustment. 
In 1908 and 1809, especially the latter 
year, business expansion consisted more 
Of increased expenditure than of in- 
creased earnings; and what the present 
situation seems especially to require is 
a general reduction of expenditures-— 
or, in other words, a readjustment of 
expenditures to earnings. Meanwhile, 
the average daily bank exchanges, 
which measure the aggregate business 
passing through the banks of all lead- 
ing centers and should, therefore, re- 
flect the increase or decrease of in- 
comes more or less accurately, de- 
creased from $607,000,000 last October 
to $522,000,000 in May. Railway gross 
earnings, which may also be regarded 
as a.reflection of personal incomes, de- 
creased from $47,900,000 in October to 
$40,000,000 in May. While due allow- 
ance should be made for the fact that 
the volume of general business and of 
bank exchanges and railway earnings 
~is normally lower in the first quarter of 











“Until a few weeks ago, how- | 
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the year than in the last quarter of the 





the building of a sewer system. Citizens 


have petitioned the supervisors for per- 
mission to lay an outfall sewer along 


| the county roads in Orange and West 
| Orange. 





preceding year, it is safe to say that | 


the readjustment of expenditures to in- 
comes did not really begin until May. 
Now, however, not only is immigration 
falling off and expenditures for build- 
ing operations declining, but com- 
modity prices are also falling; and ev- 
erywhere there is either actual curtail- 
ment of expenditures or else evidence 
that such curtailment %*s sure to begin. 
Only after this process of readjust- 
ment shall have been completed should 
general business be in a position to 
enter upon another period of growth 
and expansion. 


While the statement of averages by 
New York banks last week showed a 
decrease in surplus in excess of legal 
requirements of $7,664,700, the actual 
statement of condition Saturday showed 
an increase in the legal surplus approx- 
imating $10,000,000. This was brought 
about through- heavy loan contraction 
by the clearing house institutions. The 
statement of averages showed a loss of 
$23,700,400 in deposits, while ‘the loan 
contraction for the week ended Thurs- 
day was oinly $7,521,400. The loss in 
cash was $13,517,000, which represents 
the withdrawals of bank balances by 
the interior. The New York associated 
banks held $11,326,550 more than the 
requirements of the 25 per cent reserve 
rule. This is a decrease of $7,591,900 in 
the proportionate cash reserve as com- 
pared with the week previous. 


Ketara Mochizuki, a former member 
of the Japanese Diet and president of 
the Liberal News Agency of Tokio, is a 
recent arrival on the coast. Heis ona 
special mission to make investigations 
in Europe and the United States for 
the financial department of Japan and 
the Imperial Railway and Monopoly 
Bureau. Mr. Mochizuki is quoted as 
saying: “Japan has just emerged from 
the financial depression and an era of 
better times is anticipated. The 4 per 
cent consolidation of Japan and loans 
has been taken up, and a new financial 
scheme is being formulated. Money is 
easy, the banks have much to loan and 
interest is low. The result is that busi- 
ness development is progressing favor- 
ably.” 


Bank officials throughout the country 
have written to the treasury depart- 
ment for circulars and other informa- 
tion concerning the rules and regula- 
tions under which postal savings funds 
will be placed on deposit with banks. 
Acting Secretary Hilles has replied to 
all these inquiries, saying that it is im- 
posible at this time to give the infor- 
mation desired. The letters have been 
referred to the postoffice department, 
where they will be held until the board 
of trustees has framed the rules and 
regulations, 


Bankers of Los Angeles are opposing: 
the new license ordinance recently rat- 
ified by a vote of the people and already 
five suits have been started against the 
new ruling. The Southern California 
Edison Company and the Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric Company also have filed 
suits. The cases will be heard next 
Monday before Judge Bordwell. 


Following is the report of the comp- 
troller of the currency as to the con- 
dition of the local national banks June 
30: Aggregate loans and discounts, 
$35,864,435; reserve funds, $6,902,983: 
total resources, $64,986,399: individual 
deposits, $34,389,194, and the percentage 
of legal reserve to deposits, 25.12, 


Thirty-four applications to organize 
national banks were received in June. 
Of the applications pending, twenty- 
SIX Were approved and three rejected. 
In the same month forty banks, with 
total capital of $2,640,000, were author- 
ized to begin business. 


Orange City is considering the calling 
of a bond election to vote $25,000 for 


Brawley is offering for sale, August 
18, sewer bonds in the sum of $18,000. 


| Ronds will bear interest at the rate of 5 


per cent. Certified check must be for 

10 per cent of the amount. bid. 
Chicago bank clearings for last week 

show an increase of $17,708,700, as com- 


| pared with the corresponding week of 


1909. 
159. 


The balances increased $1,613,- 


Los Angeles bank clearings for Wed- 
hesday aggregated $3,285,550, a gain of 
$675,888 over the corresponding date in 
1909, 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Disappointment at the jack of interest 
shown by investors at the midyear re- 
investment period calls for analysis of 
the bond market, comments the Chicago 
Post. With the exception of the abnor- 
mal conditions attending the panic of 
1907, railroad, municipal and pubtiic- 
service bonds are selling at a lower 
price than for ten years past. Standard 
railroad and municipal bonds have suf- 
fered a sharp decline, running as high 
as 6 and 7 points in some of the rail- 
roud issues. While the increased gold 
supply, the high cost of living, extrava- 
gance, unfavorable credit conditions, 
the excessive output of securities and 


| the exhaustion of capital all have a part 


| as causes of the 


weakness in bonds, 
yet there is no doubt that the situation 
is in a measure due to an old weakness 
which was not entirely eradicated in 


the 1907 panic and to a disposition on | 
arly in 1909 | 


our part to go too fast. 
we attempted to discount the future by 
doing the greater part of the 1909 and 
1910 financing and refunding, and we 
did this on the expectation that 1910 
would be a year of unbounded trade ac- 
tivity. Manufacturers joined in and in- 


| creased their plant capacity and bank- 


|ing institutions were taxed 
| their 








almost to 
limit to care for the demands 
made upon them. Naturally, the output 
of new securities was great, and the 
first thing we knew the bond market 
was congested and we turned to an- 


| other period of short-term note issues. 
|The prolonged liquidation in the stock 


and commodity markets and the relax- 
ation in business is helping the bank- 
ing situation, and while there is some 
feeling of distrust this in time will 
cause interest to turn from less liquid 
forms of investment to high-grade 
bonds. There is already a better de- 
mand for municipals. The disposition 
of some of the states to tighten up on 
the supervision over the issuance of se- 
curities by public utility corporations is 
tending to make these classes of bonds 
more desirable. 


New York will have to act circum- 


| spectly from now on if it does not wish 


to increase the uncertainty prevailing 


|! in Europe concerning the final outcome 
of conditions 


in American, advises a 
London eable to the New York Post. 
The placing on a 6 per cent basis of a 
$10,000,000 issue of Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas notes is regarded as one indica- 
tion that the home market is suffering 


' from some such indigestion as exists 








| coming 
‘others are cautioned to remember this 


on the other side. It certainly shows 
that the ability of the United States to 
raise money in the ordinary way is be- 
circumscribed. Bankers and 


and avoid attempting to draw on Eu- 
rope too freely, with the possibility of 
poor crops ahead. There is a chance 
that the crop situation will work out 
much better than the latest forecast 
would seem to indicate, but the bearing 
of those figures must be kept in mind 
in judging the long future. The feeling 
prevails in London that with the situ- 
ation in the United States as it is, the 
best remedy would be to provide for 
requirements through further contrac- 
tion of stock-market prices, it is recog- 
nized, however, that much has been 
done in this direction already. It is 
felt that the chance of the familiar Au- 
gust rise in the New York stock market 
is at this writing rather slim. 


Directors of the Santa Fe have de- 
clarcd the regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on the common stock. For 
several weeks, owing to the poor show- 
ing of net earnings on the Santa Fe in 
comparison with those of last year, the 
market had persistent reports that the 
dividend would be reduced from the 6 
per cent rate to 5 again. The rate was 
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EQUITABLE 
SAVINGS BANK 


Interest on Deposits Computed Monthly 


4% on Regular Savings Accounts 


3% on Savings Accounts Subject 
to Check. A most convenient ac- 


count for funds temporarily idle. 
Money to Loan on Apnroved Realty. 


Fikso le ND SPRING STREETS 














put up to 6 per cent in December, last 
year. ‘The declaration of the new divi- 
dend of 1% per cent on Santa Fe, fol- 
lowing the declaration of the regular 
dividend on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul stock the day before, removes one 
of the strong bear arguments from the 
market. 


Nevada’s “wildcat” nining law, 
pussed at the last session of the legis- 
lature, has been sustained by a decision 
handed down by the state supreme 
eourt. The decision was given in the 
case of R. C. Moore versus the Verde 
Manhattan Mining Company. The 
court ordered that all stock sold be 
marked “treasury” or “promotion” when 
issued. The law was passed to prevent 
mining companies from issuing promo- 
tion stock instead of treasury stock. 


Ios Angeles supervisors have ap- 
propriated $1,000 to assist the resi- 
dents of Glendora to improve the roads 
in San Gabriel mountains. Four thou- 
sand doilars already have been raised 
for the project by private subscription 
It is expected to complete the forma- 
tion of a road district soon and to vote 
$20,000 worth of bonds. 


Supervisors of Riverside have set 
aside $10,000 for the highway commis- 
sion, to be used in the surveys for a 
system of permanent good roads and in 
entering upon a good roads campaign 
preliminary to calling a bond election 
to vote funds fer improving the high- 
ways. 


Huntington Beach will hold an elee- 
tion July 25 to vote bonds in the sum 
of $39,500 for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a gas plant thereon. 
Ponds will bear interest at the rate of 5 
per cenl per annum. 


Long Beach will call an election at an 
early date to vote bonds in the sum of 
$107,000 for the construction of a walk 
alolng the ocean front. The promenade 
Will be thirty feet wide and one and 
one-third miles long. 


Barroll & Co., of this city have bought 
the National City high school bond is- 
sue of $25,000, having given a premium 
of $558. The $3,600 San Luis Rey school 
bonds were sold to G. G. Blymer at a 
premium of $66. 


Inglewood school district bonds, in 
the sum of $55,000, were sold by the 
board of supervisors recently to Will- 
iam A. Staats & Co.,, at a premium of 
$1,765. The bonds bear 5 per cent in- 
terest. 


Santa Barbara’s city council has 
voted to call an election to vote water 
bonds in the sum of $200,000, in ac- 
cordance with the previous recommen- 
dation of the water commission. 


Colton’s recently voted sewer bonds 
were awarded to the state board of ex- 
aminers whose bid carried a premium 
of $850, plus par value, plus accrued in- 
terest at date of delivery. 


School trustees of Ventura have de- 
cided to call an election in the near fu- 
ture to vote $75,000 for the erection of 
a new high school building of not less 
than seventeen rooms. 


Ponds in the sum of $15,000 will be 
voted upon in the near future by the 
citizens of Oceanside for the improve- 
ment of the municipal water system. 


Santa Paula will hold an election Au- 
guest 2 to vote upon bonds in the sum 
of $45,000 for a sewer system. The 
bonds will bear 5 per cent interest. 


Riverside is preparing to call an elec- 
tion to vote bonds in the sum of $30,000 
for making proposed improvements of 
Fairmont Park, 


Santa Barbara will call a bond elec- 
tion in the near future to vote bonds in 
the sum of $200,000 for water works 
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